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‘THE DRIFTWOOD, Westey Avenve anv 
Sixtu Street. 
OCEAN CITY,N. J. 
Now open for the rec tion of gu 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SSISTERS, 


THE ORCHARDS, 

A beautiful country ‘residence, open for guests. 
First-class accommodations in a private family. One- 
fourth mile from R. R. station. Terms from $6 to g10. 
Address No. 142, this Office. 


SYLVANDALE COTTAGE. 


A pleasant home for summer boarders in Friends’ 
family, one and one-half hours from New York City. 
Box 61, Cornwall, N. Y. 


‘THE PENNHURST, 


Booxtetr MatLep. 


Micnican Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Second house from Beach. Open the entire year. 
__ Elevator to street level. JAMES HOOD. 


THE HOWARD., 


Ocean Env or Tennessee Ave. 
‘Atlantic City, N. J 


First-class, heated throughout, home-like. 
Send fe for terms and booklet. M. SCHNEIDER. 


THE AQUARILLE, Oren att rue vear 


Oczan Env or Tennessez Ave. 


Atlantic 
Enlarged, remodelled, pavdhny a det bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable 
a |. E. and H. M. _HUMPTON. 
NEW ARBORTON, 
Ocgan Grove, New Jerszy. 
Kept by Friends. Nicely located one-half biock from 
the sea, near hot and cold sea-water baths. 
For particualrs, address, 4 
HANNAH BORTON, 
7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


The Dolphin Inn, 
North Beach Haven, N. J. 


A first-class Hotel at moderate rates, 
100 yards from the ocean, and 400 
yards from the bay. Reference from 
Friends given. For terms address 


H. C. HEWITT, Prop. 


The Kathlu, 


ELEVENTH AND CENTRAL AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY,N. J. 


New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, 
and pleasant rooms. 


K. E. Lewis and L. C. Conard. 
JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, eee 
. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Ovveces : 1 Kabler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 





CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, N. Thirteenth Street, s 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelpua, Pa 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS BuILpERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
tza5 S St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
Pe fhompecn Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 

Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga 





OOKKEEPER: (LADY) WILL OPEN, CLOSE 


orkeep books. Temporary or permanent. Address, 
No. je. 48, this Office. ee: 


oS. BOARDING.—FOR A FEW PER- 

Pleasant surroundings, large, shady lawn, 
etc. Situated near Byberry Friends’ Meeting. Those 
not going to and from city daily preferred. Address 
A. A. TOMLINSON, Byberry, Philad’a. 


FPXCELLENT HOUSEKEEPER WISHES POSI- 

tion either in private house or as matron of institu- 
tion. Thoroughly acquainted with every detail of the 
household. Address A. R. G., this Office. 


RENT FOR SUMMER. FURNISHED 
house. Beautiful scenery, good water. LUCY 
GRISCOM SANDS, Pottsvil e, Penna. 


ANTED.—. —A PLACE IN THE COUNTRY 

for an intelligent colored boy thirteen years old. 

Has had good training, but not strong <7 for regular 

farm work Address CONWAY, care of M. BAL- 
DERSTON, 902 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


ANTED.—A REFINED YOUNG WOMAN TO 

assist with care of invalid lady, also children and 

light household duties. Call or address MRS. F. E. 
CHESTERMAN, Owen Ave., Lansdowne, Pa. 











OUNG LADY, REFINED AND CULTURED, 

desires a position as house-keeper or companion; no 

objections totravelling. Address, references exchanged, 
L. M. S., » Box 84, Salem, Va. 





ANTED.—A FEW BOARDERS ON A FARM, 


uly and August, o mile from Willow Grove, 


N. E. fone Railroad. Lawn with a of shade. 
ACOB T. COMLY, Willow Grove, Montgomery Co., 
wanepivenia. 


ANTED. _ POSITION J AS BOOKKEEPER OR 
collector. Address ROBERT F. WRIGHT, 
710 N. Franklin St. 


ANTED.—A FEW BOARDERS IN FRIENDS’ 
famil High location, on banks of the Rancocas 
River. Address T. B. ENGLE, Bougher, N. J 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 


desired in a Friends’ 
tt. a day. Address SA AnAW _—- SMATEHEWS en and 
ISTERS, 1920 H St., 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


During the Summer 


na ud ed te 


BUSINESS MEN 


and others whose houses are closed will find a 
comfortable home at 


Y.F.A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m., 25 cents. 
Breakfast 7 to 8.30 a. m. 
Supper 6 to 7 p. m. 


ROOMS 
50 cents per night. $3 and $4 per week 


Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 


Public Telephone No. 36-68. 
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RATES. 

As previously announced, the roads in the 
territory including New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Yearly Meetings have granted a rate 
of a fare and one-third for the round trip. 

The Central Passenger Association, covering 
the territory between Chicago and St. Louis on 
the west, and Buffalo and Pittsburg on the east, 
have granted the same rate. 

The Western Passenger Association, having 
jurisdiction west of Chicago, including the States 
of Iowa and Nebraska, undera rule they have 
not to consider rates until sixty days prior to the 
date of the meeting, have not yet acted on the 
application of the Committee. 

The rate of a fare and one-third on the “ cer- 
tificate plan,"’ means that any one purchasing a 
through ticket to Chautauqua on any road may 
obtain a Certificate, (not a receipt) to that effect, 
which when properly endorsed at Chautauqua, 
will entitle the purchaser to a return ticket, over 
the same route, at one-third the outward fare paid. 

The Trunk Line Association have also granted 
a special rate, as follows: If 100 tickets are 
bought at one time, from either of the cities of 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, or Washing- 
ton, the rate will be $10 for the round trip, but 
they are to be good only by all holding them 
going as one party, from either of the cities named, 
(or on the route), but they will be good to return 
individually after the 25th of Eighth month, by 
the same route. The money for these tickets 
will have to be sent to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee during Seventh month, (notice giving par- 
ticulars will be published in the INTELLIGENCER 
of Sixth month 30). 

NIAGARA TRIPS. 

The Erie Railroad have further agreed that all 
going out on their road holding the special tickets 
can return via Niagara, and a stop over of one 
day allowed there after the Conference. 

A special excursion will run from Chautauqua 
the morning after the Conference (Eighth month 
2gth) at a rate of $1.50 for the round trip. A 
special rate will be obtained for the trip to 
Niagara for those who do not hold the special 
tickets from the east and desire to return by the 
special trains from Niagara on Eighth month 30. 

CERTIFICATE PLAN TICKETS. 

Tickets on the Certificate Plan can be pur- 
chased three days (exclusive of First-day) before 
the opening of the Conference (Eighth month 21), 
and are good to return for three days after the 
close of the same (Eighth month 28) or sooner if 
desired. Fuller details in regard to the purchase 
of these tickets will be announced later (probably 
Seventh nfonth 28). Neither of the tickets 
mentioned is transferable. No extension of time, 
stop over, or change of route, will be granted 
except as mentioned, at Niagara. 


ROUTES FOR SPECIAL TRAINS. 


The route for special trains, Eighth month 20, 
will be: from New York, by the Erie Road to 
Jamestown, and steamboat on the Lake to Chau- 
tauqua. 

From Philadelphia, by the Philadelphia and 
Reading to Bethlehem, the Lehigh Valley to 
Waverly, the Erie to Jamestown, boat to Chau- 
tauqua. 

From Baltimore (stopping at Washington) by 
the Baltimore and Ohio to Pittsburg, the P. and 
L.E. to Youngstown, and Erie R.R.to Jamestown. 

The time from New York or Philadelphia to 
Jamestown will be about 12 hours including one 
stop of twenty minutes for a meal, and from Bal- 
timore 13 hours. Allowing for delays in transfer 
at panes the trip from there to Chautauqua 
will take about two hours. 

The special trains from the cities named will be 
through vestibuled trains. They will start from 
New York and Philadelphia about 8 a. m., and 
from Baltimore at 7 a. m., making only such stops 
as will accommodate Friends on the route. 

The exact time schedule will be published later. 


SUPPER ON 20TH. 


There will be no opportunity to obtain any 
meal on arrival at Chautauqua, therefore it has 
been arranged to stop at Hornellsville on the 
Erie Road about 4 p. m., where a good warm 
meal can be obtained for fifty cents by those who 
desire it. Similar arrangements will probably be 
made at Pittsburg where the Baltimore train will 


arrive about 5.15 p.m. Itis hoped that Friends 
in Ohio will be able to connect with this train at 
Pittsburg or Youngstown. 


OTHER TRANSPORTATION. 


There are many public excursions from all 
parts of the country, full information of which 
can be obtained by writing to the Chautauqua 
Assembly, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ADMISSION. 


The daily admission of fifty cents having been 
waived by the Chautauqua Management, some 
means had to be devised to identify Friends from 
others to whom this concession did not apply. 
The Committee of Arrangements therefore 
directed that a suitable badge be printed and 
sold to Friends at fifty cents each, which will be 
recognized for admission to the grounds during 
the whole time of the Conference. The money 
for these badges will be paid by those who go on 
the special trains from the east, when they pay 
for their Railroad tickets. Others can obtain 
them by sending fifty cents to chairman of the 
Committee. 

JOHN WM. HUTCHINSON, 
Chairman Committee on Transportation, 
220 East 12th St., New York. 


Boarding Places at Chautauqua. 


THE rooms at the Hotel and following Cottages 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., have not as yet all been 
engaged for Conference week. 


ROOM WITH BOARD. 


The proprietors have made rates as follows. 

Hotel Athenzum, $1.50 and $2.00 each, per day, 
two in a room; single rooms $2 and §3. 

Mrs. W.S. Ensign, Spencer Cottage, 372 Pales- 
tine Avenue, $7 each, per week, two in room ; 
single rooms $7 and $8. 

Miss Annie Morey, Morey Cottage, Palestine 
Avenue, $6 and $7 each, per week, two in a 
room; single rooms $8. 

Mrs. S. S. Haskins, Cary Cottages, 354 and 355 
Bowman Avenue, $6 and $7 each, per week, 
two in a room; single rooms §7 and $8. 

Mrs, Jennie C. Cook, Cook Cottage, 83 Simpson 
Avenue, $7 each, per week, two in a room, 
single rooms $8 and $10. 

Mrs. Westley, Westley Cottage, Hedding St. 
and Terrace Avenue, $6 and $7 each, per 
week, two ina room; single rooms $6 to $8. 

Mr. O. Snow, Snow Cottage, Waugh St. and 
Pratt Avenue, $5 to $7 each, per week, two 
in a room; single rooms $6 to $8. 

Miss Mary W. Martin, Vera Cottage, Terrace 
Avenue, $7 and $8 each, per week, two in a 
room ; single rooms $8 to $10. 

Mrs, Isabella Whallon Bugbee, Whallon Cottage, 
Millu Avenue and Promenade, $6 and $7 
each, per week, two in aroom; single rooms 
$7 and $8. 

The Cottages whose names were given in pre- 
vious lists, but now omitted ,have all been filled. 

It is hoped Friends will avail themselves 
of the list of Cottages, and Hotel, and 
communicate directly with their proprietors, 
engaging their rooms as early as possible in order 
to secure better accommodations than could be 
obtained later in the season. 

The Committee have opened headquarters at 
27 Whitfield Ave., Chautauqua ,and a// Friends 
are requested to register there as soon after ar- 
rival as possible. 

Any further information which may be desired 
will be given by Joseph T. McDowell, at the 
above address, Chautauqua, N. Y., or by 

HARRY A. HAWKINS, Clerk, 
Committee on Reception, 
457 W. atst St. 
New York, Sixth month g, 1900. 


REMOVED. 
Lizzie J. LAMBERT, Millinery, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 
Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 


STENOGRAPHER, 
14S. Broap Street, Pura 
Telephone 1-42-25 D. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia; 
furnishes a 7 ua guarded education, and pre. 
pares for college. 


OSEPH S. WALTON, Ne 
RTA Ww. SPEAKMAN, } Principals, 


Circulars on application. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparin 
students either for business or for College. . 

For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS foineiiel, 
George School, ‘enna. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHmMore Grammar ScHoot. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Princifa/, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anv Day Purits oF Born Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Libera! 
course of study. Students for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like ings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 


Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chelten Hills School, 


Wyncote, Penna. 
For girls and boys. For circulars, address, 
ANNIE HEACOCK, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 

LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 

under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For particulars address, 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GiRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 








Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 





FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR 1goo. 
XXV. 
RELIGION means getting to God ; Christ ts the way, 
and love ts the sign. 
Rurus M. Jones. 


From his recently-issued volume, ‘‘ Practical Christianity.’’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HIS JEWELS. 
THEY shall be mine, the countless band 
Whose hands are clean, whose robes are white, 
Who walk before me every day 
And make my law their one delight. 


Whose feet are swift and gladly run 
On mercy’s errands day by day ; 
Who tread the paths of righteousness 

And keep from every evil way. 


Whose hearts are pure, nor vain, nor proud, 
A fountain whence are waters sweet, 

Whose only tones are pearls of speech 
Words for the Master's service meet. 


When I my jewels gather up, 
Within my diadem to shine, 
As shines the sun in splendor bright, 
In that great day, ‘‘ They shall be mine.’’ 
M. ALICE BRowN. 


GOD’S ATTRIBUTES: THE SCRIPTURES. 

Benjamin Hallowell. 
From the wisdom, justice, and goodness of God it is 
incontrovertibly deduced, and all experience confirms 
the truth, that every duty required of man is made 
clearly manifest to him through his consciousness, by 
the Light of God, or Spirit of Truth, as he is watch- 
ful and faithful; and this manifestation is always 
accompanied by ability to fulfill every requisition. In 
what particular way this ability may be furnished is a 
matter of no consideration whatever. The fact of its 
existence is the great point. It is a “ good gift,” and 
we therefore know it comes from God, the alone 
Source of good; and we are called upon by gratitude 
to give him the glory, honor, and thanks, which are 
his due. 

The Scriptures are full of testimony to the truth 
of this great point, although sometimes in figurative 
language. It was preached to Adam before he trans- 
gressed, and repeated to Cain, and to every intelligent 
member of the human family to the present day. ‘It 
is shown unto thee, O man, what is good; and what 
doth the Lord thy God require of thee, but to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” “Thou wilt keep that man in perfect peace 
whose heart is stayed on Thee, because he trusteth in 
Thee.” 

The whole of the incomparable Sermon on the 
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Mount recognizes and sustains the same glorious 
truth. It is incontrovertible. 

Much, however, as I love and value the Scrip- 
tures, and great as has been, and still is, the comfort 
I derive from them, any portion or interpretation of 
them which does not harmonize with this reverential 
consciousness of Deity and his attributes, which is 
impressed, as I believe, by God himself upon my 
spiritual being, is of no moment, or value, or consid- 
eration to me whatever. I see portrayed in the 
Scriptures, as the experience of holy men of old, and 
particularly of the blessed Jesus, evidences of the 
truth of the highest convictions or conceptions 
which have been revealed to my consciousness in 
corresponding truths and convictions there recorded. 
The other parts I leave as not needed by me, and 
giving me no concern whatever. This I regard as 
fulfilling the wise and comprehensive injunction of 
George Fox, to “ Mind the Light.” 


ADDRESS AT SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


By Joseph Wharton, President of Board of Managers, at Com- 
mencement, Sixth month 12, 1900. 


SWARTHMORE GRADUATES of 1900: 

In his firstEpistle to the Corinthians, Chapter xiii., 
Verse 2, Paul wrote, according to our King James 
version, ‘‘ When I was a child, I spake as a child, I 
understood as a child, I thought asa child, but when I 
became a man, I put away childish things.’’ ' 

All of us can sympathize with Paul in this, for are 
we not all conscious of having undergone such a 
change? Indeed, some of us who are well advanced 
in life have passed through more than one change in 
our habits of thought, speech, and action. Every- 
thing around us changes, and we also change; 
‘ Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in ulis, or as a more 
expressive form has it omnia mutantur, nos et muta- 
mur in illis.”” 

We cannot stand still in the great current of life ; 
even when for a time we may appear to be at rest in 
relation to the things immediately beside us, we have 
but to look around to perceive that our position is 
altered. The objects, the persons, the occupations 
that recently filled our horizon, slide away as new 
objects, persons, and duties arise to seize our attention. 

This process of substitution or advance, which 
subjectively is evolution, though usually smooth and 
imperceptible as the onward gliding of the hours or 
the seasons, is sometimes sudden and striking as a 
sunrise or a storm. 

This day is to you one of those emphatic occa- 
sions. To-day, the door opens for you to pass out 
from the receptive period of quiet assimilation to the 


1According to the Revised Version this runs: ‘‘ When I wasa child 
I spake as a child, I felt as a child, I thought as a child; now that I 
am become a man I have put away childish things.”’ 
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productive period of struggle and performance. 
Henceforth you are to give more than you receive ; 
from being debtors, as now you are, for all the toil 
and care and love that have brought you to this 
point, trained and strengthened for the careers that 
lie before you, you are gradually by honest achieve- 
ment somewhere to reduce and extinguish that debt, 
and to become creditors in your great account with 
mankind. 

You have already put away some childish things ; 
you intend to put away others. Very well; but let 
us consider what that means, and let the adult be 
careful not to cast off and lose forever some of the 
precious things that belong to childhood and to 
youth. When Wordsworth says: 

‘« Not in entire forgetfulness 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come, 
From God who is our home:”’ 
What does he mean by clouds of glory? 

These clouds of glory are delicate childlike per- 
ception of good and evil, devotion to good and belief 
that it will prevail, childlike fear of doing wrong, 
childlike looking up and reaching up toward the 
nobler life, childlike joy in obedience and in well-doing. 

These are not the childish things which Paul sug- 
gests should be put away, for these are the very seeds 
and sprouts of life, which can mature into the strong 
abhorrence of evil, the strong cleaving to good, and 
the strong determination to live righteously that lead 
to victory. 

If any doubt can be felt about the correctness of 
this view of Paul’s meaning, turn to the higher 
authority of his Master, who said: ‘“‘ Except you 
become as little children ye shall not enter the king- 
dom of heaven.”’ 

The distinction which we naturally draw between 
the words childlike and childish appears to make 
clear the meaning of both texts. The modest inno- 
cence of childhood is commended by Jesus in calling 
to him the child whom he sets before his disciples as 
their pattern, while Paul's words as given in our 
English version bring before us the frivolous, unrea- 
soning or even mischievous behavios that children so 
often indulge in. 

But the Greek text does not bear out this dis- 
tinction, nor does the Latin text of the Vulgate. The 
Greek word used in Matthew xviii., 2, patdion means 
simply child, and the Greek word zepios in I. Corin- 
thians xiii., 11, also means child ; the adjective follow- 
ing and derived from it means simply belonging or 
relating to a child, without any signification of reproach. 

The Latin text in Matthew and in Corinthians 
shows us, not as does the Greek, two different words 
of the same meaning, but exactly the same word: 
parvulus, a little one, and for the adjective which our 
English versions, both the King James and the 
Revised, make “ childish,”’ we find the Latin word 
parvuli. Evacuavi quae erant parvuli, says Paul in 
the Latin version, “I have cast out the things which 
were of the little one.”” Old Wycklif translates, 
apparently with the Vulgate, before him, “ when I 
was made a man I avoided the things that were of a 
little child.” 
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of your past when you now put away childish things. 
Granted that some of those things were contemptible ; 
you have escaped or will escape from their bondage. 
Then observe how the small duties well performed, 
the small struggles in which you conquered your ten- 
dencies to laziness, deception, selfishness, or what not, 
have brought about your gradual attainment of moral, 
mental, and physical strength; have nourished you 
and transformed you into what you are; have made 
real to you the ancient promise ‘‘ Because thou hast 
been faithful in a few things I will make thee ruler over 
many things.” 

Now, as you look backward, all those things guae 
erant parvuli show clearly as “Stepping stones of 
your dead selves to higher things.”” They were use- 
ful, they were dear to you while they were your life, 
but you march on and your life is to-day ; the things 
of yesterday must not hamper your march. 

While you lived in the small things of childhood 
and youth you thought sometimes, but not very 
seriously I fancy, of what you would be and do in 
the power of your maturity. And I venture to guess 
that you have already found that those young dreams 
are not to be precisely realized. Some general direc- 
tion that you meant to follow you may perhaps hold 
to, though even that is not quite certain, but if your 
dreams went so far as to imagine details, you are not 
likely to find mature life to resemble closely your 
forecast. Every young person sets out indeed upon 
a voyage of discovery; his path is not exactly like 
that of any other, and he has adventures of more or 
less wonderful character in which he bears himself 
according to the faculties and predilections that he 
has built up. He is suddenly thrown into deep 
water and must drown if he cannot swim. He is 
attacked by a ruffian and must die if he cannot resist. 
He is stricken with disease and must perish if he has 
no saved-up storé of vitality. He is assailed by 
temptation and sinks into wickedness if he has 
acquired no strength of moral rectitude. But on the 
other hand what gates of felicity open to him if he 
reaches them pure and strong, with the will and the 
right to enter in. Domains of prosperity and rule 
that have waited long for a master hail him when he 
appears with the key that for long years he has been 
making. 

Though most of you are destined to lives of plain 
every-day duty and usefulness, with a fair measure of 
happiness, scarcely are fairy tales more romantic and 
gorgeous, or the tragedies of fiction more fatal and 
piteous, than the things that may possibly happen to 
some of you who now listen to me in this prosaic 
room among these sober auditors. It is to be hoped 
that you may not encounter either extreme, for 
“« mittel Strasse ist die beste Strasse,’’ the middle road is 
the best road, but to the extent that you meet either 
good or evil fortune, it is your duty and your safety to 
meet either courageously, without elation and without 
despondency ; remembering that as we read in the 
Bible “ This also will pass away.” An old German 
motto, which will commend itself to you runs— 


‘* Wer gutes und boses nit kan ertragen, 
Der wird kein grosse Ehre erjagen,—’’ 
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that is, ‘‘ He who cannot endure both good and ill will 
not attain any great honor.” 

A marvellous feature of all this vastly interesting 
and momentous career that each of us has to run is 
that while we cannot possibly foresee future events 
we can fit ourselves for them. The child, the boy or 
girl, or even the young man or young woman, does 
not know just what is to happen in future years, nor 
needs to know in order to prepare for it. 

By living properly now, the child or the adoles- 
cent is becoming exactly fitted for the life of maturity, 
without being now loaded with its cares ; every task 
achieved, every faculty developed, gives strength for 
the next stage, so that an entire human life unfolds 
and completes itself as naturally as the life of a wheat 
stalk. 

It must be apparent to you that this analogy may 
be carried further; namely, to the future life about 
which mankind talk so much and know so little, for 
as the child, knowing nothing of adult life, is accur- 
ately preparing himself for it by doing his daily duty 
under wise instruction, or as the wheat stalk grows 
and ripens its seed under sun and rain, so we, doing 
well our ordinary tasks according to the best lights 
available to us, are surely though perhaps uncon- 
sciously preparing ourselves for whatever may lie 
beyond our ken. 

Goethe perceived all this when he wrote the lines 
which I find thus translated,— 


‘« If thou hast yesterday thy duty done, 
And thereby cleared firm footing for to-day, 
Whatever clouds may dark to-morrow’s sun, 
Thou shalt not miss thy solitary way.’’ 


This last counsel I offer: Live cheerfully and 
healthfully, for godliness is not gloom nor is bilious- 
ness piety. The holy life is not morose, canting, or 
fanatical, but is complete, sound, and healthy, as 
the etymology of the word “holy” implies. It is 
cheerful, diligent, unstimulated, unselfish, loving. It 
tends to run on serenely and often joyfully, imparting 
comfort to all around, until, at the close of this 
existence, it resigns itself humbly, yet without craven 
dread, to leave all the familiar things which have 
become so dear. 

A distinguished Englishman declared that, though 
but one man could be Lord Chancellor, many men 
had grown to be great lawyers by striving to fit them- 
selves to become Lord Chancellor. There is no such 
monopoly in this matter of leading a holy, that is a 
perfect, life, and you must not be afraid or ashamed 
to strive after it, secretly perhaps but mightily. To 
the extent that you succeed, not only will your lives, 
despite the inevitable cares and crosses be noble and 
happy, but you will transmit to your descendants, 


unimpaired or even improved, the priceless boon of | 


wholesome natural impulses which you have derived 
from virtuous ancestors: the wonderful polarity, cor- 
responding with something outside of yourselves, 
which points and urges toward the right while warn- 
ing and restraining from the wrong; the guiding 
light, even vacillating obedience to which, codperating 
with experience, has brought our race thus far in its 
lingering an backsliding emergence from bestiality. 
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GENESEE YEARLY MEETING. 
HELD at Bloomfield, Ontario, from the oth to the 14th 
of Sixth month, 1goo. 

At no time of year could a yearly meeting be held 
with as much prospect of enjoyment, both spiritual 
and physical, as in the balmy days of the present 
month. The old but ever new and marvellous effect 
of green fields, majestic trees, full blown flowers, 
undulating lands, the voice of birds, a clear blue sky 
in which the inviting sun alone greets the eye, and of 
all the happy voices of revived nature, was manifest 
in the thoughts of those who again met together to 
worship God and to give testimony to the beloved 
principles and precepts of the Society of Friends. 

The attendance was as good as could be expected, 
indeed better. Owing to the near approach of the 
Chautauqua Conference a number of Friends did not 
attend who felt unable to be present at both. Never- 
theless it was a successful meeting and was enjoyed by 
everyone present. 

The Friends present from other yearly meetings 
were: Abel and Elizabeth Mills of Mt. Palatine, IIl., 
and David Wilson, of Wenona, Illinois. 

On First-day our friend Abel Mills spoke effec- 
tively, dealing with the Inner Light and some of the 
other cardinal doctrines of Friends, and giving earnest 
words of counsel and advice. David Wilson also 
bore a message of Divine Truth in the afternoon 
meeting, emphasizing the religious nature of man, 
and his duty and privileges as a Christian. 

Samuel P. Zavitz spoke earnestly of the love of 
God and of the need of man being reconciled to the 
will of the Heavenly Father. 

Isaac Wilson gave testimony in the afternoon 
meeting to a message concerning the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, illustrating therefrom the willing love 
of the Father, who goes out to meet the erring sons 
of men, and the easy access to that love which is 


| found in truly turning back toward the home from 


which we have strayed. 

The business sessions, including the work of the 
First-day School Association and the Department of 
Philanthropic Labor, were well attended and brought 
forth considerable comment and valuable suggestions. 

The epistles from the other yearly meetings and 
associations with which this meeting corresponds, 
telling of the work and progress in other fields, were 
the source of much encouragement, and will, we hope, 
prove an incentive to greater effort in all branches of 
the Society’s work. 

Frequent mention was made of the mission of the 
Society, and invariably the ring of confidence and 
hope characterized the utterances of Friends relative 
to the urgent need there is in our time for the princi- 
ples and active Christian work of Friends. 

A feature of the business sessions was the short 


talks or words of counsel and advice that were given 


as the occasion prompted. 

The First-day School Association meeting on 
Second-day, the 11th, included a program of readings 
and recitations given by the children and was heartily 
enjoyed by all. 

The Philanthropic Labor meeting on Third-day 
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was the occasion of profitable discussion and sugges- 
tions regarding work along the various lines, such as 
Temperance, Literature and Printing, War, Indian 
work. 

On Fourth-day, a public meeting for worship was 
held at 11 o'clock, and many helpful words were 
spoken. In the afternoon, there being no meeting, a 
large part of the company present drove in rigs to 
what is called the Sand Banks, on the shores of 
Lake Ontario. These immense hills of pure, white 
sand were a genuine delight to the visiting Friends 
from other and distant parts, whose presence was so 
much enjoyed, and who had not before seen those 
unique and picturesque formations. 

Fifth-day closed the meeting, which was adjourned 
to meet again a year hence at Farmington, N. Y. 
Before adjournment an appropriation of $50 was 
made for the Indian Famine Fund. 

The weather having been delightful throughout, 
the place of meeting so pleasantly located, and the 
Friends who entertained so hospitable and friendly, 
the visitors at any rate, and we think those also who 
entertained, enjoyed the meeting from beginning to 
end and found in it real help and inspiration. 

F. CLEMENT Brown. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


CHRISTIANITY. 


I po not desire to be a sectarian in views and feel- 
ings ; I fully believe that “in every nation he that 
feareth God and worketh righteousness is accepted 
with him.”’ Yet I cannot help believing that the princi- 
ples and testimonies of the Society of Friends consti- 
tute the testimonies and principles of every good 
man, let his name to religion be what it may. All 
Friends have a belief in the Inner Light, and of the 
presence in each one of us of a higher power than 
self; that through obedience to its teaching, we are 
enabled to meet our responsibilities. A modern 
writer, Trine, says, ‘‘ Those who by ordering their 
lives according to the higher laws of their being, get 
in a moment of time, through the direct touch of in- 
spiration, what it takes the physical investigator a 
whole life-time or a series of lifetimes to discover and 
demonstrate.” 

As a Society we do not consider that religion 


consists so much in opinions and forms of worship, | 


as on those divine instructions relating to man’s duty 
and happiness, which are revealed within by the word 
of God written on the heart, and which are intended 
to be obeyed and carried out in practice. 

We hold that religion consists in being good and 
doing good. Its plainest injunctions are “love to 
God and love to man.”’ Its effects are everywhere 
the same, producing “‘ peace on earth and good will to 
men.’ Under these views and feelings 1 can give the 


right hand of fellowship to every one who, from in- 


ward conviction, is endeavoring to fear God and work | 


righteousness. 

How much more becoming professing Christians 
it would be, could we behold righteousness, order, and 
peace springing up among the nations of the earth 
than to have the pages of human history filled with 
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to hear of the subjugation of depraved and angry 
passions, than the conquest of states and empires. 
How much better to hear of deeds of charity and 
works of benevolence and love, than of the crimes 
and cruelties which are the legitimate consequences 
of ‘man’s inhumanity to man.”’ O, that men would 
see that every system of war, oppression, and corrup- 
tion is at variance with the precepts of Jesus, the 
attributes of God, and the best interests of man! In 
the moral governnent of the Ruler of the universe, 
no such inconsistencies or irregularities can ever be 
sanctioned. 

Have we considered that we are placed in a posi- 
tion so favorable .to our advancement to a state of 
perfection? I consider it of no importance to make 
declarations of a belief in Christ, or in anything else 
that pertains to religion, if our conduct does not 
correspond with‘ our belief and profession ; our minds 
should be fully impressed with the conviction that 
pure religion consists in fulfilling all the duties and 
obligations of life that devolve upon us, as believers 
in the existence of a Supreme Being to whom we are 
accountable, and as followers of Jesus Christ. 

It is well for us to examine our high privileges, 
and properly appreciate them. For if we lightly 
value them, we shall not be likely to improve the 
opportunities we have, or rightly occupy the gifts 
which have been bestowed upon us. Thus we may 
pass on through life, and finally reach the end of our 
stewardship, without being able to render any better 
account of our progress than the unprofitable servant 
who put his master's talent in a napkin, and buried 
it in the earth. JosePpH PowELL. 


Tue tests of life are to make, not break us. 
Trouble may demolish a man’s business but build up 
his character. The blow at the outward man may be 
the greatest blessing to the inner man. If God, then, 
puts or permits anything hard in our lives, be sure 
that the real peril, the real trouble, is what we shall 
lose if we flinch or rebel.—5S. S. Zimes. 

3s¢€ 

Ir becomes all to hope and labor for the coming 
of that day when the hymns of Cowper and the 
Confessions of Augustine, the human philosophy of 
Channing, and the devout meditations of Thomas a’ 
Kempis, the simple essays of Woolman, and the 
glowing periods of Bossuet, shall be regarded as the 
offspring of one spirit and one faith,—lights of a 
common altar, and precious stones in the temple of 
the one universal church.—/. G. Whittier. 

3¢ 

Worry is the most popular form of suicide. 
Worry impairs appetite, disturbs sleep, makes respi- 
ration irregular, spoils digestion, ir:itates disposition, 
warps character, weakens mind, stimulates disease, 
and saps bodily health. It is the real cause of death 
in thousands of instances where some other disease is 
named in the death certificate. Worry is mental 
poison ; work is mental food.—[Religious Leader. ] 


3¢€ 
Every noble life leaves the fibre of it interwoven 
forever in the work of the world.—Rusfin. 
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OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 


No. 26.—SEVENTH MONTH I, 1900. 
A NATIONAL MISSION. 

GOLDEN TExT.—Wherefore when I looked that it should 
bring forth grapes, brought it forth wild grapes ?— 
Isaiah v., 4. 

Scripture Reading.—Isaiah, ii., 1-22. Read also, in prepara- 
tion of lesson, Isaiah iii, and iv. 

Tue time of these chapters was the period between 
740 and 735 B-C. The warlike and successful reigns 
of Uzziah and his son came to an end under threaten- 
ing conditions for Judah. The new king was a boy 
who had been brought up, according to the eastern 
fashion, in the harem, and who was still subject to 
the whims and intrigues of the women. Inthe face of 
a dangerous coalition against Judah he showed no 
adequate conception of the responsibility of his posi- 
tion, and was not able even to distinguish the real 

statesmen among the courtiers around him. 

In the first of the two sections assigned for our 
lesson the prophet places before us in contrast the 
ideal nation set over against the real one; in the 
other (v., 1-7) the same contrast is presented in the 
form of a metaphorical poem. 

In his vision Isaiah sees a nation firmly established 
in righteousness, so presenting to the world its God 
that all men turn their faces toward Him. The law 
of Jehovah goes out to all theearth ; Jehovah judges 
between the nations and reproves many peoples. As 
a consequence peace and happiness reign upon the 
earth. It is worthy of note that this world influence 
which the prophet saw was due, not to conquest and 
sovereignty, but to the spread of knowledge, to the 
acceptance of righteousness. In the poem (v., I-7) 
we are told of the labor of the Lord in preparing his 
chosen nation for service. He has removed the stones 
from a sunny hillslope, he has prepared the soil, he 
has planted choice vines. To guard against thieves 
he has set up in the field a watch-tower such as are 
still seen among the vineyards of Palestine. But all 
the care and labor are in vain—the fruit is worthless ; 
what shall be done with a people thus favored of the 
Lord for a purpose when they are found false to the 
purpose—false or incapable ? 

The answer to this question is foundin the actual 
conditions which obtained in Judea. If welook beneath 
the surface we will read in the severity of the prophet 
not threats, but only a plain statement of fact. The 
people have turned them from their God and have 
sought the soothsayers ; their punishment is that they 
have not their God and they have the soothsayers. 
Vast wealth in silver and gold, in horsesand chariots, 
is theirs; the people worship the work of their own 
hands. But these things are perishable, and they 
who have cet their own hearts on them shall have 
naught left when theyare gone. The nation has had 
a great opportunity and it has failed. It has had 
great advantages given that it might be a light unto 
the world. But having chosen evil the penalty laid 
upon it is the evil it has chosen. It is probable that 
those of Isaiah’s time, including the prophet himself, 
took a more literal view than this of God’s wrath 
and of his punishments; but much of Isaiah’s writ- 
ing lends itself to the higher conception. We can- 


not believe in God’s wrath. We see that health is 
safeguarded on every side by suffering ; that we are 
driven back to righteousness when we stray by the 
very unhappiness of thesin which tempted us. And 
we cannot but believe that in the larger lives of 
nations their failures bring pangs of healing, not 
those of revenge. 


But the general idea of a national mission cannot 
but appeal to us with special force. Whatever may 
be the gift to civilization which is committed to our 
keeping as a nation, the success or failure rests with 
us as individuals. We have no governing class, no 
hereditary rulers on whom we may cast the burden of 
that national mission. The millions of little duties 
done will assure the doing of the great one; while, 
on the other hand, a million little failures in civic 
duties may spell failure for our country. This thought 
should be one of special concern when we consider 
the indifference to public duty which is so widely 
noticeable among the more intelligent and cultured 
classes in America. It may seem a small matter that 
this thoughtful and honest man, that good neighbor, 
or that other reliable business man ‘ hasn’t time for 
politics,’ ‘can’t bear to mix with the politicians,’’ 
‘finds elections too corrupt for him.’”’ But in this 
indifference lies the possibilities of great failure. Like 
Judah of old we are a chosen people. Our nation 
was born of a sense of the dignity of a man. It 
staked its existence on the attempt to assert that 
dignity in the case of the slave. And though free- 
dom was accomplished blunderingly perhaps by the 
barbarous methods of war; yet the unselfish motive 
was there. If men were willing to kill, yet they were 
willing also to die for a great cause. God has given 
us a safe and goodly heritage. It has been watered 
with blood and with tears. It has had its martyrs 
and its prophets. Shall it, like Judah, fail of its 
national mission, leaving to a few faithful ones to 
carry over to another generation, perhaps to another 
race, the principle of government from within? We 
have mentioned one dangerous class—the indifferent ; 
but another not less dangerous is the partisan. Those 
whose citizenship is overmastered by tradition, who 
decide public questions by the names of things rather 
than by the test of righteousness—they are the worst 
menace to’ our free institutions. It is they who sup- 
ply the machinery by which the spoilsman drives his 
trade. They block the path of reform, they paralyze 
the aim of the leader of progress. 


One word more as to our national mission. 
Whatever it may be it is not to equal or to exceed 
the old-world nations in military prowess, but rather 
to illustrate instead the overmastering power of justice 
and good will. And again, it is not a mission of 
mere material success. The making machines will 
not serve as a substitute for the making of men. 
Success in trade is no success if attained by lowering 
of national ideals or at the cost of individual honor. 
Our mission must be able to prove its accomplish- 
ments by pointing to an ever noble race of men and 
women, or all its material progress will be found to 
be only a gilding of a barbarism more hopeless than 
that of the steppes or of the forest. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 

ease add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 

WAR IN CHINA. 

On top of all the other troubles of the world a war 
in China now seems imminent, and—according to the 
ordinary rule of men—unavoidable. The situation, 
at this writing, is serious indeed, and it will be cause 
for great thankfulness if it shall prove that the lives 
of the Europeans and Americans in the Chinese cities 
and towns have not been taken. 

Not pausing here to dwell upon the reported or 
probable circumstances of the situation, it may be 
profitable to inquire, What has caused this new 
trouble? Why is this fresh affliction come ? 

And the answer, while not quite so readily given 
as in the case of the Cuban contest, the Philippine 
oppression, and the South African war, is plain enough. 
China has for several years been regarded by a large 
group of other nations, especially Russia, Germany, 
England, France, and Japan, as about ready for seizure 
and dismemberment. This fact the Chinese officials 
were not ignorant of, and it has slowly penetrated to 
the mass of the people. They and their leaders 
resent the intended spoliation. 
had a suspicion of foreigners, a dread lest foreign 
power would ultimately subjugate them. They have 
seen, within the present century, many steps taken 
by different foreign nations in this direction, and they 
have become convinced that these encroachments 
were but the beginning of a final overthrow of their 
independence. 

Out of this the present movement of the so-called 
‘‘ Boxers” chiefly comes. This organization is one 
which under different circumstances we should call 
patriotic. If it were a rising in our own country to 
repel foreign control that is the name we should give 
it. If it were a movement in England to make de- 


fense against a projected dismemberment by other | 


nations it would be acclaimed as most heroic and 
praiseworthy. 
At the recent great mission gathering in New 


York City there were some missionaries who did not | 
conceal—though the atmosphere was not very favor- 


able to their candor—the conviction that mission 
work should be directed along purely religious lines, 
and that it should never lean upon the arm of force. 
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They have always | 


| outbreak of violence. 
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Some of them said this, and, speaking especially of 
China, declared that nothing so impeded the spread 
of Christian gospel there as the fear of the Chinese 
that the missionaries were but forerunners of a move- 
ment first of commercial and then of military control. 
And since the New York meeting, at least one of the 
missionaries has frankly said that the present out- 
break was but the natural result of the procedure of 
the encroaching and coercing foreign nations. 

We may look, however unpleasant the prospect, 
for bloodshed in China. It is a populous country, 
its people ignorant—according to our standards— 
superstitious, and capable of deeds of violence. The 
present rising is no small affair. It appears to prac- 
tically control the imperial government, and probably 
also the armies over which the government exerts a 
nominal authority. There have already been hun- 
dreds, and probably thousands, of native Christian 
converts slaughtered, for Christianity is identified with 
the hated and feared foreigner, and the religion of 
Jesus is judged by the so-called Christian nations. It 
seems hardly possible but that some, if not many, 
European and American missionaries will lose their 
lives. There will be this slaughter by the “ Boxers,” 
and then there will be punishment inflicted—more 
slaughter—in return. The character of this reprisal 
of blood may be judged somewhat when we observe 
that in his “sermon” at Denver, on First-day last, 
Bishop Cranston, of the M. E. church, who has just 
returned from China, decldred it to be ‘‘ worth any 
cost in money, worth any cost in bloodshed, if we can 
make the millions of Chinese true and intelligent 
Christians.”” That Bishop Cranston will now see a 
great expenditure of money and effusion of blood, 
we can hardly doubt. Whether it is likely to produce 
a large harvest of ‘true and intelligent Christians” 
is another matter. 

What we see in this situation is—once again—the 
un-Christianity of the so-called Christian world. 
China might have been converted to the faith of Jesus, 
in time, if his teachings, and they only, had been the 
line of approach. As the missionaries, whom we 
have already cited, declared, the commercial greed 
and political duplicity which have thrust their com- 
pany upon the missions have made difficult and now 
unavailing the purer and nobler effort. And hence 
there comes, as always there does in such cases, an 


‘For where envying and 


of the Doukhobors was under consideration, Aylmer 
Maude was one of the speakers. He said that when 
the Russian General came down to the Doukhobors 
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to persuade them to give up their rule of peace and 
take up arms, he said to them that the Government 
agreed with them in principle and believed the time 
was coming when war would cease—but the time, he 
added, was notyet come. The reply of the Doukho- 
bors was simple and direct: ‘‘/t may not have come 
for you, but it has come for us.” 

What a conclusive and beautiful answer that was ! 
How it touches the very root of the matter as to in- 
dividual duty ! 

Tue New Voice, Chicago, remarking with satisfac- 
tion the memorial of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting on 
the ‘‘ Canteen,” points out that it was an error to say 
that there is ‘‘ a law,” by virtue of which the canteen 
sale of intoxicants to the soldiers is maintained. 
There is no such law; the system was established by 
a ‘“‘General Order” of the War Department, and 
could be abolished any day by a similar order to that 
effect. 

A correspondent, signing himself ‘‘ West Point,” 
writes tothe New York Evening Post on this phase of 
the question. He says, “there is only an army regu- 
lation permitting it. No post commander is obliged 
to have intoxicants sold at the canteen at his post. 
He simply permits it, and can forbid it. A depart- 
ment commander may forbid it in his department. 
The Secretary of War may forbid it in the army, and 
so may President McKinley.” 


LONDON 
month. 


YEARLY MEETING closed on the tst of Sixth 
Considerable attention was given, as was natural 
and fit, to the subject of Peace, and a very earnest and able 
testimony in behalf of this Christian principle was prepared 
and adopted. We shall publish this in full. On considera- 
tion of the draft of it by the meeting, a rather remarkable 
discussion arose over the expressions ‘‘ Fatherhood of God,”’ 
and ‘‘ Brotherhood of man.’ We shall publish, also, the 
report of this discussion, as of interest to our readers. 


THE Friends’ Summer School at Haverford, heretofore | 


announced, began its work on the Igth instant, (this week), 
and will continue through next week, closing on the 3oth. 
John Wilhelm Rowntree’s paper, on account of his engage- 
ments, has been postponed to the 28th. 


FRIENDS who go to Chautauqua are desired to register on 
arrival at Friends’ headquarters there, 27 Whitfield Avenue, 
which are in charge of Joseph T. McDowell, of New York 
City. 


AN immense mass meeting of women was held in London 
on the 13th to protest against destroying the independence of 
the two South African republics. Resolutions to that effect 
were adopted, and speeches were made by Mrs. Leonard 
Courtney, Mrs. James Bryce, and Miss Ellen Robinson. (The 
last-named is of Liverpool, a well-known Friend.) 


Maris, in his 69th year ; 








BIRTHS. 


Dr COU.—At ‘‘ Locust Hill,’’ Bordentown, N. J., Fourth 
month 15, 1900, to Joseph and Rebecca S. Hendrickson 
De Cou, a son, named Mahlon Isaac De Cou. 

THOM.—At Sandy Springs, Maryland, Fifth month 13, 
1900, to William Taylor and Elizabeth P. M. Thom, a 
daughter, who is named Lucy Lewis. 


MARRIAGES. 
BROOKS—MILLS.-—-In Normal, Illinois, Sixth month 
12, 1900, Nathan T. Brooks, of Blue River Monthly Meeting, 
Salem, Indiana, and Bertha E. Mills, of Clear Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Clear Creek, Illinois. 


BROW ER—ANDERSON.—At the home of the bride's 
parents, Phoenixville, Pa., Sixth month 12, 1900, under the 
care of Radnor Monthly Meeting, Harry Wampole Brower, 
son of Irwin and Elizabeth J. Brower, and Mary Schofield 
Anderson, daughter of Everett W. and Sarah W. Anderson, 
all of Phoenixville, Pa. 


BROWN—MILLS.—At the home of the bride’s mother, 
in Normal, Illinois, Sixth month 12, 1900, S. Alvan Brown, 
of Holder, Illinois, and Flora L. Mills, of Normal, Illinois. 

Home: Bloomington, Illinois. 


CLARK—BANCROFT.—At the residence of. the bride’s 
parents, Wilmington, Delaware, Sixth month 18, 1goo, under 
the care of the Monthly Meeting ofFriends, West Street, Wil- 
mington, Sarah, daughter of William P. and Emma C. Ban- 
croft, and Roger Clark, of Street, Somerset, England._ 

EBERBACH—KINSEY.—Sixth month 2, Igoo, at Girard 
Avenue meeting-house, Philadelphia, by Friends’ ceremony, 
Nelson Fry Eberbach, son of Jacob D. and Mary S. Eber- 
bach, and Alice Louise, daughter of William B. and Ada Lelia 
Kinsey, all of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 


BIDDLE.—Sixth month 16, 1goo, Francis Cadwallader 
Biddle, in his 49th year, son of the late Clement and Susan 
Walton Biddle, of Chadd’s Ford, Pa. ; a member of Birming- 
ham Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

CLASH.—Sixth month 13, I900, Elizabeth Thomas, 
widow of Garretson Clash, aged 81 years ; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting held at Ninth and Spruce Streets, Phila- 
delphia. 

ELKINTON.—Sixth month 11, 1900, Phebe A., widow of 
George M. Elkinton, in her 80th year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting at Sixth and Noble streets, of Arch Street 
Friends. 

HAINES.—In Philadelphia, Sixth month 17,  1Igoo, 
Deborah B., widow of Josiah L. Haines, in her 81st year. 

KNOWLES.—In Philadelphia, Sixth month 15, Igoo, 
Rebecca Peterson, widow of Edward Hicks Knowles, aged 73 
years. 

MARIS.—Suddenly, Sixth month 13, 1goo, Dr. Edward 
a member of the Monthly Meeting 
at Fourth and Arch Streets. 

VANDUZER.—lIn Brooklyn, N. Y., Sixth month 4, Igoo, 
Emmeline Vanduzer, a consistent member of the Society of 
Friends. Her remains were placed in Friends’ burying- 
ground at Purchase, N. Y. 


MARY ELIZABETH COX. 


As I read the death in the INTELLIGENCER of Mary Eliza- 
beth Cox, a member of Pipe Creek Monthly Meeting, Mary- 
land, I paused to think how much the life of that dear Friend 
had done for me, in showing me what practical Christianity 
really means. It was my privilege to spend six weeks in her 
hospitable home at Mountain View, in Frederick county, Md., 
and those weeks have been reverted to as a time in which my 
life was enriched, because of the beautiful lessons she daily 
gave me, in doing whatever her hands found to do. 

There was not one day that she did not minister to either 


| the hungry or the sick, and although the busy days that belong 
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to farm life were always full, she never excused herself from 
an appeal for help. I have watched her when she was weary 
from ordinary fatigue, or from suffering, give the required 
assistance, and she did it so cheerfully and kindly that no one 
but a keen observer could tell that her efforts had cost her 
any trouble. It was the delight of her soul to relieve suffering 
wherever she found it, and | am sure there are many to-day 
who went to her for relief, who feel they are bereft of a true, 
sincere friend. 

She was one of those sunshiny natures that sheds a glow of 
warmth and brightness around, and keeps always near and in 
touch with the young. I did not know her age, but never 
thought that she could be nearing her three score years and 
ten, so sweet was her sympathy with my young life. She 
rests from her labors, but her example lives, and I am sure 
will be an incentive to others to go and do likewise. 

Baltimore, Mad. Lyp1aA Gover HULL. 


THE DOUKHOBORS. 


JoserxH S. ELKINTON and Jonathap E. Rhoads left Philadel- 
phia on the afternoon of the 18th instant fora visit to the 
Doukhobor settlements in Manitoba and Assiniboia, Canada. 
They expect to be gone about two months. They will help 
the settlers, where they can, in the purchase of cows and 
chickens, these being believed now to be of the greatest use 
to them. The crops planted by the Doukhobors appear to 
promise well, so far. 

The Friend (Philadelphia), has the following paragraph 
in its issue of the 16th instant. 

‘«For a long time but little information has come to the 
committee through Commissioner McCreary, presumably 
owing to his being much occupied with the duties of his 
office. We are, however, just in receipt of the welcome 
intelligence that the crops in the settlements near Yorkton 
seem at present very promising, timely rains having fallen. 
In some places the grass on the prairies is so forward that the 
Doukhobors were getting ready to cutit. Sixty-five men have 
gong from the Yorkton districts to work on the Rainy River 
road. James S. Crerar writes, under date of Sixth month 3d, 
that he had, that day, sent Leonhardt, the interpreter, to 
select one hundred men from the thirteen villages of the 
Cyprus colony, to report for work at Swan River.”’ 


The following letter also appears in the Friend - 

May 28, 1900, Village Terpenie. 

Dear Brothers and Sisters :—We received your letters, 
which gave great pleasure and comfort. We reciprocally 
greet you all heartily with our brotherly greeting. We are 
thanking our Heavenly Father for the preservation of your 
lives. We thank you with all our hearts for your kind remem- 
brance of us. ; 

We consider it our duty to answer you. May God bless 
you for your love to us. We are not ina position to repay 
you for all you are doing for us. 

We extend you an invitation to come see us and be our 
guests; we are gradually improving. We raised cattle toa 
certain extent, built dwellings, and sowed crops. The crops 
and vegetables are promising very well and the further 
development we are leaving to the will of God. 
was not a cold one, but one we could easily stand. 

We kindly beg your pardon for our long silence and delay 
in replying. 

We remain your brothers and sisters of the Christian 
community of the Universal Brotherhood of the village Ter- 
penie (Karshi). The village consists of two hundred and 
fifty persons. We are all living together. 
well. We will await your kind reply impatiently. 


WHEN Night upon the lips of Earth 
Her Seal of silence sets, ; 
I lay me down, untroubled, calm, 
And let Him strengthen me, 
That when I rise at morning tide 
I may more valiant be.—W. C. Schlichter. 


The winter | 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
PRAIRIE GROVE QUARTERLY MEETING, IOWA. 


PRAIRIE GROVE Quarterly Meeting of Friends was 
held at Prairie Grove, Iowa, Sixth month 2. 

On the morning of Sixth month 1, in company 
with J. F. Packer and wife, Lewis Pyle and wife, and 
William Seaman, we left Marshalltown, Iowa, for 
Olds, by the Iowa Central railroad. At Gilman we 
were met by John Cory and wife, of Tama, members 
of Marietta Monthly Meeting. When we reached 
our destination, 121 miles from Marshalltown, some 
time after 2 p. m., we were met by Theodore Russell, 
Edgar Russell, Jesse Russell, and James Phillipps, 
with conveyances and taken to these homes for the 
rest of the day and night, and all comfortably cared 
for. 

Seventh-day, at 9.30 a. m. the Quarterly Meeting 
of Ministers and kLlders convened with about the 
usual number, and a lively interest, with Theodore 
Russell and Phebe Russell as clerks, when the usual 
business of that body was concluded. The quarterly 
meeting convened at 11 a. m., havi..s as good an 
attendance as usual from that meeting, and six mem- 
bers from West Liberty and vicinity, namely, Mahlon 
Hollingsworth and wife, and Anna Elliott of that 
place, and Joseph Hartly, Walter Pownell and Katie 
Pownell of Iowa City and Center Dale. After a 
season for worship and some speaking and a vocal 
prayer fervently offered, the business was transacted 
and the meeting concluded in time for some social 
visiting among the Friends the balance of the day 
and evening. 

On First-day morning the meeting gathered for 
worship with a large attendance and the weather cool 
and comfortable. After a time the silence was broken 
by the words, ‘‘ Opinions and doctrines may change, 
and differences appear, but principles are eternal. 
The Divine Light and Eternal Truth must be man’s 
dependence, and upon that he can build.’’ This was 
followed by a discourse on the subject of sowing or 
planting the seed, and its springing forth, its develop- 
ment and perfection in the full-grown fruit, etc. The 
meeting concluded with the announcement of the 
Quarterly First-day School Conference at 2.30 p. m., 
those present going to their homes with their visitcrs 
for dinner, which made it a little late in their return 
and when we returned the house was almost full 
without the members, it being nearly filled by others 
than Friends, who had gathered as usual on this 
occasion to attend the afternoon exercises. When 
the house was entirely filled, many being still outside, 
order was observed and the program of the confer- 
ence proceeded with, which was entertaining and in- 
structive. It was opened by Scripture reading, a 


| season of quiet, then reading of reports from different 
We are also all | 


schools, etc., by Jesse Russell and Katie Pownell as 
clerks. The afternoon was very cool and comforta- 
ble, and the best of order prevailed, with as large 


| a gathering of people, I think, as I ever saw there. 


In the evening the Young People’s Meeting was 


| held, with old and young attending, and a very good 


meeting seemed to be the expression of a number who 
attended. On Second-day our friends from Marshall 
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Many were the expressions from them ; the minister 


and Tama counties, mostly, gathered at the home of 
James and Alma Phillipps for an early dinner, a fare- 
well visit and conveyance to the station, and depart- 
ure for our homes by the Iowa Central,—which gave 
us reduced rates and a pleasant trip. N. E. 


JOHN J. CORNELL'S VISITS IN SOUTHERN QUARTER. 

Our friend John J. Cornell apprised us of his 
prospect to visit our meeting at North West Fork 
(Preston, Md.), on the 3d instant. Our meeting- 
house being considered unsafe for a large gathering, 
the M. E. Church was asked for and kindly granted. 
The meeting was duly announced and a large com- 
pany gathered. 

At the appointed hour, their minister apparently 
desiring that our friend should open in Friends’ order, 
but that the meeting should close in part in their 
order, as less formal and signifying a nearer spiritual 
unity with each other, this arrangement was observed. 
As the people gathered and quiet prevailed, our 
friend arose and opening the bible, read a chapter 
from it, then closing it took a text. This simple 
opening had the effect of ‘breaking the ice,” 
if there were any present who had a prejudice 
against Friends. Our friend spoke on the command 
of Jesus that they “love one another.” He asked 
the question, What is love? and defined it as “‘ doing 
the unselfish highest good to one another.” 

He first applied it to the home, then to our friends, 
to business relations, to religion and in churches, and 
even in politics, saying that the highest attainments of 
the Christian life cannot be circumscribed ; it should 
go everywhere in life. He spoke beautifully and 
forcibly concerning love controlling all these relations 
in life. He spoke of the divisions in churches, not 
omitting our own division; that they were not the 
work of our Heavenly Father, but of other influences. 
There could not bea standing still in the religious 
world—stagnation is death. He spoke of all re- 
ligious denominations aiming to reach the same end, 
and illustrated that some lived in the east, some in the 
west, some in the south and others in the north; that 
it was not right for those living in the west to 
say to those in the east that they should go 
all the way around by their house to get to 
the place all were going to. He spoke of the 
conflict now on, between capital and labor, and of the 
great armies and navies which a majority of the 
people apparently yet approved of. Friends believed 
in peace. He had confidence that the twentieth 


| 
century would see a great progress in all churches | 


and that it would not end without a coming together 


and a higher attainment not only in temporal but in | 


spiritual things. 

One notable thing occurred at the close of meet- 
ing. 
our friend and to us all. One of their members 
remarked that it was like the Evangelists breaking up 
with hand-shaking. The minister said he liked it, and 


wished their members would not hasten out as they | 
It was explained to them that it was our | 


usually do. 
practice ; that we believed in the social part as a part 
of our religion, showing that we loved one another. 








Many came forward with brotherly greetings to | ; ; 
| had not opened for any service or holding conferences. 





expressed his satisfaction over the meeting, saying 
that he approved of every word said. In his closing 
prayer he gave thanks for the meeting and hoped our 
friend could meet them again. One said it had given 
them meat to digest; another that he had laid the 
foundation, he hoped, for him to come again ; angther 
said to practice what he preached, there would be no 
more use for prison houses or penitentiaries, nor for 
armies and navies ; another that the love he enunciated 
would make every man experience happiness on earth, 
a joyful foretaste of Heaven hereafter. 
Preston, Mad. W. T. K. 
HADDONFIELD QUARTERLY MEETING. 

My husband and I had the privilege of being in at- 
tendance with Friends of Haddonfield Quarterly 
Meeting at Medford, New Jersey, on the 13th and 
14th of this month. The meeting was largely at- 
tended with much of the younger element present, 
which is always an inspiration in our assemblies, 
especially those for Divine worship. In the meeting 
of Ministers and Elders an exercise was expressed 
for more Christ in the heart and love in the Society, 
as a means of correcting the evils which threaten us. 
Another.feelingly and earnestly expressed a wish that 
we might be aroused from apparent indifference which 
seems to prevail in this branch of our organization, 
towards the things which appertain to spiritual growth. 

A spirit of thanksgiving and praise opened the 
vocal service in the meeting on Fifth-day morning ; 
expressions along this line were quoted from 103d, 
107th, and 23d Psalms; the last-named beautiful 
chapter was a basis for a text from which a minister 
spoke. This was followed by an earnest appeal for 
newness of life and better living which was forcibly 
illustrated; and, like the nautilus, we were incited to 
leave the things of the past and “build a home 
above,” as it does from year to year. 

Other minds seemed to be exercised about the 
responsibility of caring more for our immortal natures 
than we have done, and loyalty to God under all 
circumstances and conditions; we should have a 
purpose in view looking with more serious attention 
to saving our souls while time and opportunity are 
afforded. The young were impressively addressed 
and plead with to give up to the, higher and holier 
influences about them and not resist the Master’s call 
to service until it is too late and death has overtaken 
them. The business session was held ,in separate 
apartments, and routine affairs were deliberately con- 
sidered. One Friend remarked the disappointment 
she felt to not hear some report about the late Yearly 
Meeting by the representatives thereto ; to simply 


| say they all attended was not sufficient. 


Report of Philanthropic Committee informed way 


The committee was continued and encouraged to 
labor more diligently. S. B. F. 
Chester, Pa. 


In a postscript to his report of John J. Cornell’s 
visit at Preston, Md., W. T. Kelley writes: 
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Our friend, J. J. C., attended Southern Quarterly 
Meeting, and came over from Easton on the 2d inst., 
crossing for his first time the Great Choptank river. 
In the evening he went to the old meeting-house at 
Marshy Creek, one and. a half miles from Preston. 
This meeting-place of Friends, if not the very house, 
was established anterior to Third-haven, in 1684, and 
it is perhaps the oldest meeting-house long worshipped 
in by Friends in America. This meeting annexed 
two of the old “ Nicholite’’ meetings, one hundred 
years ago; later many membevs moved and settled 
in the West, owing to persecutions over slavery. The 
second stove, now nearly seventy years old, ever 
used in the old house, is still in use to heat our 
Preston meeting-house. 


John J. Cornell and wife were expecting to leave 
their home in Baltimore on the tgth instant, to be 
absent during the summer. As was stated in the 
INTELLIGENCER of Fifth month 19, they had obtained 
a minute from Baltimore Monthly Meeting to attend 
Fishing Creek Half Yearly Meeting (at Millville, Pa., 
Sixth month 21), and to appoint meetings within its 
limits. They may also, if way opens, attend and 
appoint some meetings within the limits of Genesee 
Yearly Meeting, during Seventh and Eighth months, 
and to attend Centre Quarterly Meeting, in Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, about the 1st of Ninth month. ° 


In addition to the notice of the Circular Meeting, 
at Lansdowne (Delaware county, Pa.), on the 24th 
instant (to-morrow), it should be stated that the meet- 
ing is held in Barker Hall, corner of Lansdowne and 
Baltimore avenues. 

The closing exercises of the First-day school will 
be held the same morning atg 45 a.m. The attend- 
ance of Friends is invited. 


The committee on Home of Western Quarterly 
Meeting has appointed a sub-committee to select a 
suitable property to be purchased for the Home. The 
property now occupied, in Kennett Square, is leased. 
The sub-committee’s members are Edward S. Mar- 
shall, Margaret J. Brosius, Samuel H. Broomell, 
Spencer Chandler, and Tacy B. Walton. The only 
restrictions laid upon them are that the home should 


be on the line of the Baltimore Central railroad, and | of this class so long that most of the pupils in the 


convenient to Friends’ meeting. 


The meeting of Friends at Cape May Point, N. J., 
usually held during the summer months, will be re- 
sumed on First-day the tst of Seventh 
at the cottage of Thomas T. Hilliard. The hour is 
11 o'clock. The company of all Friends who can 
conveniently attend is invited. 


Nathan Edsall writes us from Hartland, Iowa, on 
the 11th inst., that Thomas E. Hogue, on his way to 
Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting, was taken ill at 
West Liberty, and was advised by the physician to 
return home, which he did 
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| the road from the meeting-house. 


‘* He has now consider- | 





ably recovered, and was able to be at meeting yester- 
day,’ Nathan adds. 





FRIENDS IN MEETING AND HOME. 
XX.—SOME MEETINGS IN SALEM QUARTER. 

THE Friends’ meeting at Woodstown is in the heart 
of an old Friends’ settlement, and is a constituent 
part of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. The latter 
takes its name from Pilesgrove township, and this 
was named in honor of Thomas Pile, one of the early 
settlers, who purchased here 10,000 acres of land. 
In 1725 a frame house was erected near the present 
site. The brick house which is now standing was 
built in 1783, and enlarged in 1849 to accommodate 
the quarterly meeting. An ample porch extends 
along the front and across one end, and near this 
stands a large hickory tree which no doubt formed a 
part of the primeval forest. 

The interior of the house is an example of what 
may be accomplished where Friends work together 
with harmony and zeal. The woodwork has all been 
grained and varnished in imitation of oak, and the 
partition is not in evidence except at quarterly meet- 
ing times. The walls are delicately tinted, the entire 
floor niccly carpeted, and the windows provided with 
shades. The very comfortable benches, with their 
rounded ends, remind some people of church pews 
(these must be frequenters of churches, or the re- 
semblance would not occur to them). The substan- 
tial, upholstered cushions are the latest addition, and 
the Friends who worship here find everything in the 
meeting-house as comfortable and attractive as at their 
own homes. , 

Some years ago there were many members who 
seldom came to meeting, but Joel Borton and others 
made a number of family visits, and fresh interest 
wasaroused. The Friends’ meeting is now the largest 
congregation in Woodstown, the other denominations 
being Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian. These 
four Christian sects work together harmoniously, and 
once a month they hold Union Gospel Temperance 
meetings. 

The First-day school at Woodstown has an en- 
rollment of 200 pupils. There are three classes 
studying the Old Testament Lesson Leaves; one 
class is studying the life of Jesus from the Bible, and 
several classes of younger pupils are using the New 
Testament Lesson Leaves. There is a large infant 
class, taught by Mary E. Borton. She has had charge 


school, excepting in the older adult classes, were at 
one time under her instruction. There is a First-day 
school library of several hundred volumes, and addi- 


| tions are made every year. 
month, | 


Some distance from the meeting-house is a well- 
kept graveyard of several acres, which is divided into 


lots, and contains a number of ornamental trees. 


The Friends’ school and kindergarten is across 
It numbers fifty 
pupils, under the care of three teachers. Here, as 
elsewhere, the excellence of the public schools makes 
the maintenance of the Friends’ school up-hill work, 
and some of the members think it would be well for 
Friends to confine their efforts to primary work, be- 
lieving that it is in the first years of school life that 
pupils most need individual instruction and careful 





moral training, and that, as they grow older, their 
characters are more developed, and their presence in 
the public school is good for the entire community. 


The Young Friends’ Association is held monthly | 


in the lecture-room of the school building. Friends 
here are also active workers in the W. C. T. U., the 
Grange, and the Anti-Saloon League. 


In many directions the Friends at Woodstown | 


give evidence of renewed spiritual activity and a 
hea'thy religious life. In addition to Joel Borton the 
only minister here is Priscilla M. Lippincott. 


appear to be prosperous. Among the things on which 


and the raising of asparagus and early potatoes. 

tablished in Camden county, in 1682. This was at- 
tended by Friends who lived in the neighborhood of 
the present village of Woodbury. The older half of 


in 1715. The joists are 57 feet long, 15 inches wide, 


and 10 inches thick. This was used as a commissary | 


house by the soldiers during the Revolution. The 
house was enlarged to its present dimensions in 1783. 
The older end of the house is used by the other 
branch of Friends, who own a school building in the 
mecting-house yard, and maintain a school there. 


but the woodwork remains unpainted. The entire 
house is thrown open at quarterly meeting times. 
The upstairs gallery is filled with tables, where the 
quarterly meeting dinner is served. 


appliances, and also tables for several ‘guests. 

Thé monthly meeting which comprises Wood- 
bury and Upper Greenwich is small, and so is the 
First-day meeting, and there is no First-day school 
or Friends’ Association, 


Leaves. There are three ministers, Joseph B. Live- 
zey, Edwin A. Holmes, and Hannah Ann Heritage. 
In this pleasant village is the home of Benjamin 
Heritage, the well-known botanist. In the winter he 
converts his front porch into a conservatory, so that 
every passer-by can enjoy his beautiful flowers. 

At Mullica Hill there is a comfortable brick 
house, with a neat interior, standing in a grove of 
giant sycamore trees. 


very acceptable. There is a live First-day school of 
fifty pupils. The monthly meeting, Pilesgrove, is 
held alternately here and at Woodbury. At the 
meeting held here on the 1st of the Fifth month, 


there were nearly sixty in attendance, twenty-four of 
whom were men. 
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the income has been used to thoroughly modernize 


| the interior of the meeting-house, making it -as com- 


fortable and attractive as that at Woodbury, though 
the benches are a little less ornate. The third story 


| of the meeting-house was at one tite used for school 


| purposes. 


| that had no business to transact. 
they rely are the shipping of milk to Philadelphia, | 


In the spacious | 


loft above there is a cook-stove and other kitchen | where lives a dear Friend whose four score years and 


| room for the First-day School. 





| other end in 1785. 


Now there is a neat school building on 
the opposite side of the street, where the pupils are 
under the care of two teachers and a_kindergartener. 

This is the only monthly meeting in either Con- 
cord or Salem Quarters that pul's down its partitions 


| and transacts its business in separate session ; and by 
This part of Jersey is fertile, and the farmers | 


a curious coincidence it was the only one I visited 
The women read 


my minute and sent it to the men; the men informed 


| the women that they had taken in a new member ; 
The first Friends’ meeting in New Jersey was es- | 


and in less than ten minutes after the closing of the 
partitions the meetings were over. 
The Salem Meeting and First-day School are both 


_large and well attended, and the meetings are not 
the brick house now standing in Woodbury was built | 


often silent, David B. Bullock being faithful in his 
ministry. 
The Friends’ grave-yard in Salem occupies a 


| square at some distance from the meeting-house. 
| Nearly in the centre of the yard stands a magnificent 
| oak tree whose longest branches reach out sixty feet 
| from the trunk, and whose foliage covers a quarter of 
| an acre. 
The interior of the house is neat and comfortable, | 


In one of the photographs of this noble tree 
a man’s face is clearly outlined, and some one with a 


| vivid imagination has supposed it to be the face of 
| George Fox, looking down upon the graves of his 


followers. 
My visit in one of the hospitable homes of Salem, 


ten have left her serene and cheerful and still actively 
interested in the doings of the world, and the drive 


| thence to Alloway’s Creek, along roads lined with 
| apple orchards in full bloom, will not soon be for- 
| gotten. 

In Mickleton (Upper Greenwich) there are more | 
Friends than in Woodbury. They have a First-day | 
school, with an average attendance of thirty-five, and | surrounded by a grove of fine sycamores. 
the teachers meet monthly to study the Lesson | 


The house at Alloway’s Creek, (Hancock’s 
Bridge), like several of the South Jersey houses, is 
There is no 
graveyard belonging to it, and no Friends’ school. 
The old end of the house was built in 1758, and the 
As the old end was almost past 
using, it has been repaired and modernized, and is 
used for the meeting, the other end giving additional 
In the end used by 
the meeting the wainscoting, benches, shades, and 


| carpet are all of a golden brown hue, while the walls 
| and board-ceiling are white. 


The meeting on First-days is | 
well attended ; the ministry of Rachel M. Lippincott is | 


Atthe monthly meeting held here, which includes 
Lower Greenwich, the chief business was the arrang- 
ing for an indulged meeting at Ocean City during the 
summer. One of the members, who is past eighty 


| years of age, drove from Vineland, twenty-four miles 
| distant, and back in the same day, in order to attend 


| his monthly meeting. 
The meeting was held in joint | 


session, and there was a good deal of business, in- | 


cluding a “ passing.”’ 
Salem meeting-house, a large brick building 


There is no recommended 
minister belonging to this meeting, but a young wo- 
man Friend frequently speaks, and her ministry is 


| well received. 


erected in 1772, stands right in the heart of the town. 


The meeting here has quite a fund at its disposal, and 


Taken as a whole there is much life in Salem 
Quarterly Meeting, and this is evinced by a better at- 


tendance at all kinds of meetings, in proportion to the 
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membership, than in some other sections. But here, 
as elsewhere, the spiritual life of the meeting depends 
upon individual faithfulness. a 


RECORDED MINISTERS IN BUCKS Q. M. 


A paper prepared by Isaac Eyre, of Newtown, in answer to the 
question, ‘* Who have been the Recorded Ministers belonging to Bucks 
(Quarterly Meeting of Friends since the Division of 1827?’ and read 
at the meeting of Newtown Friends’ Association, Sixth month 6, 1900. 


BEGINNING at Falls Monthly Meeting we find James 
Simpson, Samuel Comfort, and his wife, Elizabeth ; 
Stephen Comfort and Mary, his wife, Rachel Paxson, 


wife of Phineas Paxson; Louisa A. Wright and 
Robert Morris Croasdale. 

At Bristol were Hannah Mitchell, wife of Walter; 
Elizabeth Paxson, wife of Jonathan; Rebecca N. 
Iredell, wife of Charles T.; Mary Clement, wife of 
Isaac, and Samuel Swain. 

Middletown has had William Blakey, Benjamin 
Mather, Sr.; Sarah C. Shotwell, sister of Joseph 
Rich, and Simon Gillam. 

Makefield and Newtown—William Taylor, Chris- 
tianna Stipler, Edward Hicks, Hannah Parker, Mary 
Janney, wife of Thomas Janney ; Amos Jones, Joseph 
M. Satterthwaite, Ann Eliza Swain, wife of Charles 
Swain; Elizabeth Hicks Plummer, and Elmira W. 
Twining. 

Wrightstown—Henry Woodman, Mary J. Smith, 
wife of Dr. Charles Smith. 

Buckingham—Samuel Blackfan, Martha Smith, 
and Elizabeth Lloyd. 


Solebury—Jane Johnson, Mary Ely, and Jeremiah 
Hayhurst 

Although I have not been able to find the names 
of many ministers who belonged to Wrightstown 
since the Separation in 1827, I have found in a copy 
of the Bucks County /ntelligencer, printed in 1855, the 
names of the following noted ministers who formerly 
belonged to that meeting, viz: Agnes Penquite, Ann 
Parsons, John Routlige, John Laycock, David Dawes, 
Z:bulon Heston, Thomas Ross, James Wood, and 
James Simpson, a brother of John Simpson. Also 
Ann Hampton, Mary Atkinson, and Sarah Smith. 
The last named was recommended in 1798. Besides 


these may be mentioned Amos Hillborn and Joice | 


Buckman. 
the Society. 
At the time of the Separation there were quite a 
number of recorded ministers. The following went 
with the Arch Street body: Christopher Healy, John 
Justice, and Martha Moon, of Falls; Rebecca Rich- 
ardson and Michael Trump, of Middletown; Mercy 


All of these died before the division in 


Phillips, of Solebury, and perhaps one or two from | 


Buckingham and Plumstead. 
Makefield, or Wrightstown. 

There have been quite a number of speakers who 
were not recorded, among whom might be mentioned 
Elizabeth Reeder, Jonathan and Mary Magill, Phebe 
Johnson, afterwards Phebe Hallock; Cyrus Betts, 
Thomas Paxson, Zephaniah Mahan, William Lloyd, 


Jonathan W. Gillam, Mark Wright, and Stephen 
Woolston. 


None from Newtown, 


| may be had for a moderate sum. 
| air on hot summer nights will be a great boon for men who 











METHODS USED IN THE PHILIPPINE WAR. 


Tue following extract from a letter from a soldier in 
the “regular” service, United States Army, in the 
Philippine Islands, has been handed to the INTELLI- 
GENCER by a friend, who states that its recipient is 
well known to him. It confirms fully, as will be 
seen, the statements in the letter of A. F. Miller, 32d 
Regiment United States Volunteers, printed in our 
issue of the 2d instant. 

The confirmatory extract now received is as 
follows : 

‘* PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, April 25, 1900. 

‘* My dear As this is the last day for some time 
that I will have a chance to write | thought this would bea 
good time to begin one. We are still at it, and making pre- 
parations for the rainy season, which is expected about the 
middle or latter part of June. Any of the natives who have 
a gun can turn itin to us and get $30 Mex. for it, so a good 
many are bought in that way. We have a company of Mac 
abebe scouts here who go out with white troops and if they 
cannot get any guns voluntarily they proceed to give the fel. 
low the water cure, i. e., they throw them on their backs, 
stick a gag in their mouths to keep it open, and then proceed 
to fill them with water until they can hold no more, they then 
get on them and by sudden pressure of the stomach and chest 
force the water out again. I guess it must cause excruciating 
agony, as they nearly always disclose where guns are hidden. 
Of course there is no pay for guns got in that manner. It is 
rather a harsh way for us to use them—I wonder how we 
would feel were we used insucha manner. The soldiers who 
look on think it is a huge joke. 

‘« These Macabebes are a people who have always been held 
in contempt and subjection by the Tagals. They are not 
very numerous, and not the equal of the latter in anything 
except ferocity. Had the former known a year ago that they 
would take arms for us I think they would have exterminated 
them. Between the two there is little to choose, except that 
the Macs. are more cowardly, and indulge their craven ferocity 
under the protection of Americans. 

‘« | saw two American prisoners who came in here a few 
days since ; one is a 4th Cavalryman, the other from the 12th 
Infantry. They were with General Macabola’s command. 
They say they got used pretty well on the whole. They stole 
away in the night and arrived here after five days’ travel. 
They looked pretty tough. They say that Macabola has 
4,000 men, all armed with plenty of ammunition, and that 
they can get all the food and clothing they want from the 
people through whose districts they pass. He is presumably 
waiting for the rainy season to start it. It looks like a con- 
centrated plan on his part to make it warm for us. If there 
is fun we will not be surprised. I am sorry to say that we 
will have to call for more troops."’ 





Joun R. Arsucce, the Brooklyn coffee millionaire, is 
having fitted up a series of floating hotels which will go down 
the bay from the Battery at New York every evening, re- 
turning in the morning. Sleeping accommodations on board 
He believes the cool sea 


have to work hard during the day, and who are forced by cir- 
cumstances to live in crowded tenements. The experiment 
is to begin on the first of next month. 


THE architectural effect of the Paris Exposition buildings 
is criticised and condemned. One saying in Parisis that they 
are ‘‘a pastry-cook’s nightmare.’’ Intwo important sections 
‘«the sky-lines are broken up into a profusion of curly-cues, 


| writhing ornamentation, and meaningless frills and furbelows ; 


the smart manipulation of a facile pastry-cook enlarged into 
a monstrous bride cake.”’ 


__A NEWSPAPER paragraph says that General Cronje and his 
wife appear to be contented at St. Helena. The General 


amuses himself by playing quoits, and his wife with laundry 
work. 
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Educational Department. 


COMMENCEMENT AT GEORGE SCHOOL. 


Tue closing exercises at George School took place on Fifth- 
day last, the 14th inst. There were twenty-seven graduates, 
as follows : 

Elizabeth T. Andrews, Mickleton, N. J.; Caroline J. At- 
kinson, Trevose, Pa.; Robert G. Brown, Hamilton, Va. ; 
Carrie W. Buckman, Narcissa, Pa. ; A. Russell Burton, 
Tullytown, Pa. ; Alfred B. Crewitt, Newtown, Pa. ; Mildred 
M. Eves, Millville, Pa.; Ella Gillingham, Camden, N. J. ; 
J. Russell Hibbs, Buckingham Valley, Pa.; E. Stanley 
Hutchinson, Elkhorn, West Va.; Bessie K. Johnson, 
Lumberville, Pa.; Bertha A. Moore, Horsham, Pa. ; Anna 
S. Palmer, Newtown, Pa.; Nellie M. Pyle, Doe Run, 
Pa.: Marion M. Rice, Lumberville, Pa. ; Maud Esther Rice, 
Newtown, Pa.; Mabel A. Row, Langhorne, Pa.; Emma B. 
Sheppard, Norristown, Pa.; William E. Smith, Pineville, Pa. ; 
Bertha L. Stover, Erwinna, Pa.; Iva B. Stradling, Langhorne, 
Pa.; Mary E. Taylor, Lincoln, Va.; Anna Tyler, Camden, 
N. J.; Gilbert Underwood, Fleming, Pa.; Horace R. Way, 
Fairville, Pa.; Herbert Willits, Reading, Pa.; Elizabeth A. 
Woodman, Wycombe, Pa. 

The special train from Philadelphia arrived at 10.15, and 
the exercises began very nearly at 10.30. There was a large 
attendance, all seating and standing room being fully occupied. 
After silence Principal Maris read from the Scriptures, and the 
four graduates appointed to speak presented their addresses. 
These were J. Russell Hibbs, ‘‘Slums and Palaces;”’ 
Maud Esther Rice, ‘‘ The Wings of Silence,’’—a poem ; 
‘The Roycrofters,’’ Marion M. Rice; ‘‘ Faith and Evolu- 
tion,’’ Alfred B. Crewitt. Wilson M. Tylor, of Easton, Md., 
delivered the usual brief address on behalf of the Committee, 
and Prof. Calvin Thomas, of Columbia Uuiversity, N. Y., 
delivered the longer address to the graduates, his subject 
being ‘‘ Reading and Culture.’’ The diplomas were then 
delivered to the graduates by Principal Maris, and the exer- 
cises concluded. 

Scholarships at Swarthmore College have been awarded to 
Alfred B. Crewitt and Maud E. Rice, of the graduating class. 





* ABINGTON SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT. 

The closing exercises of Abington Friends’ School took 
place on the 13th instant. There were ten graduates, making 
the largest class in the history of the school. The list of its 
members is as follows: Harold Iredell Comly, Horsham ; 
Benjamin Kenderdine Kirk, Dreshertown ; 
Dreshertown ; William Webster, Willow Grove; Elizabeth 
Robert Cox, Malvern, Pa.; Lydia Chatham Folwell, Mullica 
Hill, N. J.; Edith Sara Hansen, Weldon ; Lillian Elizabeth 
Rieg, Jenkintown; Agnes Hallowell Sibbald, Fox Chase; 
Mabel Rebekah Stringer, Jenkintown. 

There was a large attendance of friends and patrons of 
the school. 
well as the available standing room. The collection room 


was prettily decorated with flowers and greens, while the wall | 


in rear of the platform bore the motto, ‘‘ With Courage and 
Faith.’’ 

After opening exercises Hugh B. Eastburn, of Doylestown, 
delivered the address. He dwelt on the importance of a 
thorough education along the mental, moral, and physical 
lines in order that the young men and young women who go 
out to battle with the stern realities of the world may be fully 
prepared to meet any emergency. While the opportunities 
are great the responsibilities also are great. 


In presenting the diplomas to the graduates Principal | 
It went | 
out, he said, with the respect and esteem of the entire faculty. | 


Downing spoke appreciatively of the Class of Igoo. 


A special certificate was presented to Florence Nightlinger, 
of Jenkintown, for studious work in several branches of study. 
Agnes Hallowell Sibbald was awarded the class honors and 
was appointed to the scholarship at Swarthmore College. 

Benjamin F. Penrose, president of the School Committee, 
made a brief address, and after a short intermission the Class- 
day exercises were held. 

A reunion of the old students of the school was held in 
the afternoon and evening. During the afternoon social 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Joseph Kirk, 


The entire seating capacity was occupied, as | 


intercourse was indulged in, under the shade of the oak trees. 
A banquet was served in the evening, and at its conclusion, 
many of the old students gave reminiscences of earlier days 
at Abington. About three hundred were in attendance, ard 
all voted the first re-union a complete success 

The Abington First-day School held its annual picnic at 
Willow Grove on the 26th ult. Many of the instructors and 
students were present. The members of the school felt in- 
debted in no small measure to Emma Gaskill and Jane 
Thompson for the successs of the occasion. 

On the 24th ult., Jane P. Rushmore visited the school on 
behalf of the Committee cn Education of the Yearly Meeting. 
She visited the several classes, and addressed the school 
briefly at the close of the afternoon session. 

According to present indications, there will be a large in- 
crease in attendance for the next school year. The number 
of matriculants at present exceeds considerably that of the 
similiar period last year. 





FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL. 

There were forty-two graduates from Friends’ Central 
School, Philadelphia, at the Commencement exercises on tre 
15th instant. The exercises took place as usual in Race 
Street meeting-house, in presence of a Jarge audience. 

The list of graduates follows : 

Classical Course.—Alice Middleton Boring, Blanche E. 
Furth, Wesley Lynn Hemphill, Walker Eachus Linvill, Ger- 
trude Lukens, Mary E. Mowlds, George Arthur Walton, Otto 
Wolff, Jr. 

Scientific Course.—Adelaide Estella Bear, Eliza Cowgill 
Conard, Helen Nesbitt Emley, Mabel Borden Haines, Henry 
Lewis Benner, Llewellyn Willis Collings, Harold Bertram 
Morgan, Albert Llewellyn Mulford, Sylvia Miller, Mabel 
Pryor, Louisa Hill Shinn, Martha Ballinger Wills, George 
Frederick Ott, Joseph Mullen Paul, Amos Parker Underwood, 
Raymond Wells. 

Literary Course.—Marie Reeder Barritt, Elizabeth Hunt, 
Florence Webb Levis, Grace Hope Marks, Mary A. Parry, 
Elsa Pauline Runge, Claudia N. Snellenburg, Lillian 
Thatcher, Carolyne Bosler Webster, Rita Weinmann, Flor- 
ence Hewlings Wilson, Herbert Scull Cloud, Thomas Con- 
way, Jr., Edgar Thomson Green, Frank Henry Leonard, 
Frederick Gallagher Seitz, Jr., Joseph Warner Swain, Jr., 
William Howard. 

The following were the essays read and orations delivered 
by members of the class : 

‘‘William Penn, the Statesman,’ by George Arthur 
Walton ; ‘‘ Milton’s Poetry,’’ Alice Middleton Boring ; ‘‘Al- 
chemy Among the Ancients,’’ Raymond Wells; ‘‘ Fashions 
in Literature," Elizabeth Hunt; ‘‘The Student Life of 
Martin Luther,’’ Wesley L. Hemphill ; ‘‘ The Stability of the 
American Government,’’ Otto Wolff, Jr., besides recitations 


| by Gertrude Lukens and Louisa Hill Shinn. 


The diplomas to the twenty-three girls were presented by 
Anna Walker Speakman, A.B., Principal of the girls’ depart- 
ment, and to the nineteen boys by Joseph S. Walton, Ph.D., 
of the boys’ department. 

President William W. Birdsall, of Swarthmore College, 





who was for thirteen years a member of the Friends’ Centra] 
| School faculty, and for several years Principal, made the 
address. 

The Annie Shoemaker scholarship, and the J. V. William- 
son scholarship, both at Swarthmore College, were awarded 
respectively to Mabel Borden Harris, and Helen Nesbitt 
| Emley. 





SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
The commencement exercises of Swarthmore Preparatory 
School were held on the 14th instant, and were largely 
| attended. 
The program included the following : Oration, ‘‘ Houses 
built without Hands,’’ T. Bayne Marshall; oration, ‘‘ The 
True Home,’’ Mary P. Henderson; oration, ‘‘ Persistent 
| Energy,"’ Joseph K. Fornance; oration, ‘‘ The Ordinary 

Man,’’ F. Bernard Welsh; oration, ‘‘ Work,’’ Marguerite 
| Campion. Music was rendered by several of the graduating 
' class. 








Diplomas were presented by the Principal, Arthur H. 
Tomlinson. 

The annual address was delivered by Kerr Boyce Tupper, 
D.D., of Philadelphia. 





SCHOFIELD SCHOOL CLOsING.—The closing exercises of 
Schofield School took place on the 25th of last month. The 
collection room was well filled with patrons, visitors, students, 
and ex. students. 


There were essays by six graduates, a sewing exhibition, 
and other exercises. 

An address was delivered by George C. Rowe, of Charles- 
ton, a minister, poet, and editor, and one by ex-Congressman 
George W. Murray. The latter especially urged the colored 
people to buy land, have a home, and own something. They 


are here to stay, he said, and the great majority of them must 
stay on the farms. 





APPOINTED AT SWARTHMORE COLLEGE.—Benjamin F. 
Battin, A. B., Swarthmore 'g2, has been appointed Assistant 
Professor of German at Swarthmore College. He was one of 
the teaching corps at George School for several years, and 
went abroad in 1898 to pursue a course in advanced study. 
He has been studying principally at the University of Jena, 
where he isa candidate for the degree of Ph.D. He and 
his wife, who has been with him abroad, will return in a few 
weeks, preparatory to entering upon his new duties. 





STUDY AND TEACHING.—Estelle Brinton, who has been 
Assistant in English at George School, will study at the 
University of Michigan, the coming year. 

Allie Rohr, of Bucks county, Pa., a former student of 
George School, and a teacher of experience, has been 
appointed to the charge of Friends’ School at London Grove, 
Chester county. 

M. Grace Woodman, a graduate of George School, 1899, 
who has since had a year’s additional study at the School, has 
been appointed teacher of the Wrightstown Friends’ School. 





To RADCLIFFE COLLEGE.—Anna Gillingham, who gradu- 
ated last week, and receives the Lucretia Mott Fellowship, at 
Swarthmore College, will pursue her studies at Radcliffe Col- 
leze, Cambridge, Mass., the institution for women in connec- 
tion with Harvard University. Mary S. Haviland, of the 
same class, also expects to study there. 


Conferences, Associations, Ete. 





PENN'S GROVE, Pa. ~The Young Friends’ Association held a 
regular meeting at the home of Margaret Brosius, First-day, 
Fifth month 27. The meeting was opened by the reading of 
the 27th Psalm, followed by the singing of the hymn ‘‘I Love 
to tell the Story.’’ 

A good essay was read by Mary S. Lukens, taken from 
Harper's Bazar. Eva C. Broomell represented the Current 
Topic Committee by reading notes of current events; the 
principal one was the distressing famine in India. A good 
reading was given by Dora W. Newcomer, entitled ‘‘ Kind- 
ness.’ A brief sketch of the life of Isaac T. Hopper was 
read by W. Penn Hoopes. This was thoughtfully prepared 
and very interesting. After intermission the hymn, ‘‘ Pass 
me not, O Gentle Saviour’’ wassung. Lillian Brosius, in the 
absence of the one appointed, read a sermon by L. A. Banks, 
‘‘And it is not rich toward God.’’ An extract from Blair was 
next read by Edgar A. Mewes of the Discipline Committee. 
A recitation was given by Viola Webster, entitled ‘‘ Bear ye 
one another's burdens.”’ 

An excellent paper, prepared by Anna R. Jackson, gavea 
brief account of the life of Dwight L. Moody. 

The program for next meeting was read. Roll was next 
called, most of our members giving good sentiments. The 
hymn ‘‘ Let the Lower Lights be Burning’’ was sung, fol- 
lowed by a few moments’ silence. We adjourned to meet on 
the afternoon of Sixth month 24, at the home of Howard K. 
Newcomer, near Octoraro. S. M. P. M., Cor. Sec. 
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QUAKERTOWN, PA.—Under the auspices of Abington 
Philanthropic Committee, a large and interesting Peace Con. 
ference was held at Quakertown meeting-house on the after- 
noon of the 17th instant. 

Frank Ball, of Quakertown, acted as chairman, and 
opened the meeting by reading the 17th chapter of John. A 
class exercise, in charge of Annie Ball, was given by four 
little girls. Alfred H. Love of Philadelphia then spoke at 
some length, holding the attention of his audience from first 
to last. He treated the subject from a moral and economic 
standpoint as well, saying ‘‘if we are convinced a thing is 
wrong it is our right and bounden duty to do our part toward 
stopping it.’’ He thought Peace was an educational move- 
ment, and in order to reach the ultimate condition of Universal 
Peace—we must mount by rounds,—of pre-natal influences, 
education of children, education of daily press, and equal 
suffrage. War is in opposition: to the marriage vow, for it 
puts asunder that which God hath joined. The speaker 
firmly believes there is a brighter day ahead, for as we can 
see the sun peeping thro’ rifts in clouds, so can we see God is 
back of all and his light shall come. 

Following him Ellwood Roberts of Norristown, 
his personal detestation of war, saying he would as soon kill 
his next door neighbor, as anyone in the Philippines. 
Charles Bond felt if the children had been properly trained 
in the past there would be more peace men than there are at 
present. 

Sarah C. James, of Trevose, said women need to be well 
versed in public affairs, that they may be more of a power in 
opinion. 

Arabella Carter presented a petition for National Disarma- 
ment, which was quickly filled by signatures. Mary R. 
Livezey felt it best to take children into the quiet and talk to 
them, taking time from household duties, which would be well 
spent even in very busy lives. 

Under the feeling that this had been a very profitable 
occasion the meeting adjourned. 

ARABELLA CARTER, Sec, 


spoke of 





BURLINGTON Un1oN—Burlington, N. J., First-day School 
Union was held at Old Springfield, or Copney, meeting-house 
on the goth instant. In the morning session the usual reports 
from the different schools were read, showing an increase of 
membership and interest. Two delegates from each school 
were appointed to attend the Chautauqua Conference. Inthe 
morning session W. Maxwell Marshall, of Trenton, read a 
paper on ‘‘ Individual Responsibility.”’ 

During the noon recess all partook of a substantial lunch 
under the trees in the meeting-house yard. It was prepared 
by the Old Springfield Friends. 

The afternoon session was opened with readings and reci- 
tations by members of the various schools, in which Ethel 
Vansant, Irene Holloway, Adeline Pitman, Edna Clayton, 
Ella Rogers, and Harvey T. Satterthwaite took part. 

Two papers, one from Trenton school, ‘‘ How to Make a 
Sabbath School Successful,’’ and another from Crosswicks, 
‘* Our Aim in Life,’’ were read and discussed. 

The next meeting will be held at Rancocas in Ninth 
month. 

The Old Springfield meeting-house is of brick, and was 
built in 1775. It stands on a knoll overlooking the scene of 
a skirmish of the Revolutionary War. After the battle it was 
used as a hospital, and a number of hand and foot prints in 
blood: can still be plainly seen on the boards of the ceiling. 
Tradition has it that the boards lay on the ground in the 
meeting-house yard at the time. 





MICKLETON, N. J.—Ata meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association held Sixth month 9, the president read the Ist 
chapter of Psalms as opening exercise. 

Mary Owen opened the regular program for the evening 
by reading portions of the 20th chapter of Janney’s History, 
which was very interesting. Martha Heritage recited a very 
pretty poem entitled, ‘‘ Why the leopard’s coat is spotted.”’ 

The memorial of Rhoda O. Lamb was read by Annie 
Bradshaw, followed by the reading of ‘‘ Hiawatha’s 
Lamentations’’ by Martha Engle. 
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FRIENDS’ 








Ruth W. Peaslee then read a beautiful poem entitled ‘* In 


Memoriam.’’ A portion of the Discipline concerning ‘* War 
was read by Ellen B. Haines. 

We then listened to an excellent paper prepared and read 
by Gideon Peaslee, entitled ‘‘ Against what customs of the 
present day should Friends bear testimony ?’’ He compared 
what early Friends considered fundamental principles, and 
what Friends of to-day considered important testimonies. 

Mary Rulon read a very good selection entitled, ‘‘ How 
she made him do it.’’ An interesting account of the late 
Yearly Meeting held at Fifteenth and Race Street was given 
by Ellen B. Haines. 

' The current items were then read by Esther L. Rulon. 
Announcements were read for next meeting and the roll 
called. We are glad and encouraged to have two names 
added to our list of membership. Meeting then adjourned 
until Seventh month 14th. E. L. DUELL, Sec. 


LIERARY NOTES. 


ROBERT BirD, of Glasgow, whose two books, for young 
readers, ‘‘ Joseph the Dreamer,’’ and ‘‘ Jesus the Carpenter 
of Nazareth,”’ are well known in this country, and have had 
a large sale in Great Britain, has just published (New York : 
‘*Paul of 





Scribners) a work on somewhat similar lines, 
Tarsus.’’ In his preface, Dr. Bird says : 


‘«Children love Jesus, but they do not understand Paul. 
The figure of Jesus has come down through the ages, clear cut 
as on a gem, so that artists can paint and authors picture 
him ; but it is not so with his greatest apostle. His figure is 
blurred and lost, amid white mists and black shadows. 
Much has been written about his writings, not much about 
himself. No artist has ever made of Paul a great picture. 
A controversialist and theologian by long training, his outline 
is difficult to draw ; and yet his travels and writings are half 
the New Testament. No one has left his stamp more deeply 
upon Christianity, or spread it farther ; and his missionary 
work is the model for all. Jesus lit the torch ; Paul ran with 
it into dark lands.”’ 





Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, are issuing a series of 
small, handsome volumes, ‘‘The Beacon Biographies of 
Eminent Americans,’’ edited by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 
Several of them have already been published, including one 
of John Brown, one of Phillips Brooks, one of Frederick 
Douglass, and others. These we have not seen, but the pub- 
lishers send us that of Stephen Decatur, the bold and reso- 
lute naval commander of the War of 1812, who was killed 
in 1820, in the duel with Barron, at Washington. This is by 
Cyrus T. Brady, of this city, a clergyman of the Episcopal 
church. His work is well done, and we have read the little 
volume mostly through, not forgetting that Decatur’s career 
was very different from the ideals which we endeavor to pre- 
sent. We may note, in passing, that it was Decatur who 
originated that formula of so-called ‘‘ patriotism '’ which has 
influenced too many: ‘‘ My country— may she ever be right, 
but right or wrong, my country."’ His remains lie in the 
cemetery of St. Peter's church, Philadelphia. 





A series of articles on 
Friends, 1650-1900," by John S. Rowntree, of York, England, 
which were originally published in a periodical, have been 
collected into a pamphlet by the author, and we are indebted 
to him for a copy. It is a review of interesting features in the 
history of that important body of English Friends, made up 
from the records. A large number of our Friends’ families 
in this part of the country go back to a Yorkshire ancestry. 





‘«« Prevention is better than cure,’ and I would rather help 
people to abstain from killing and wounding each other than 
devote the money to patch up their wounds after the battle,’’ 
says Louise Maude, who made the translation into English of 
Tolstoy’s last work, ‘‘ Resurrection,’’ the profits of which go 
to the aid of the Doukhobors. Louise Maude is the wife of 
Aylmer Maude, who visited America to arrange for homes for 
the Doukhobors in 1898. 
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The Vanderbilt Observer, the monthly literary magazine 
published at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., in its 
issue for Fourth month has an article, ‘‘ Two French Folk- 
Songs,’’ by Dr. T. A. Jenkins. The songs were sent him by 
a friend in France, and have probably never before been pub- 
lished. They are simple and unaffected little pieces, from 
peasant life. In his introductory and critical remarks Dr. 
Jenkins mentions that heretofore little attention has been 
given to the folk-song, the chanson populaire, in France, 
though André Theuriet, the author and poet, has written 
strongly in appreciation of it. 





Robert Luce’s little volume, ‘‘Going Abroad? Some 
Advice,”’ is an excellent collection of practical suggestions for 
the intending traveler in Europe. So far as we have been 
able to judge by comparison with our own experience both 
the information and the advice given are sound and sensible. 

(Boston: R. and L. Luce. $0.75.) 





The Macmillan Company, New York, are about to issue a 
third edition of ‘‘ Letters to the Farm Boy,"’ by Henry Wal- 
lace. The book has attained a wide popularity. It is a 
straightforward, common sense talk to boys generally—not 
merely to those on the farm. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


GOING ABROAD? SOME ApDvIcE. By Robert Luce. Pp. 163. 
$o.50. Paper. Boston: Robert and Linn Luce. 
STEPHEN DecATuR. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. (The 


Beacon Biographies of Eminent Americans.) Pp. 142. 
$0.75. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 
JOHN WILHELM ROWNTREE and wife reached New York on 
the 13th instant. They went on the 19th to Chicago, fora 
few days, and will return to the Summer School at Haverford. 
They sail, on their return to England, on the 11th of next 
month, 

Stephen M. Wright, of New York City, has had re- 
printed from a larger work the record of his descent from his 
immigrant ancestor, Nicholas Wright, and has had a limited 
number of copies bound for private circulation, one of which 
he kindly sends the INTELLIGENCER. Nicholas Wright, the 
ancestor, was born in Norfolk, England, 1609, and came to 
Saugus, now Lynn, Mass., in 1636. Later he removed to 
Sandwich, on Cape Cod, and in 1653 tothe north shore of 
Long Island. He and his two brothers, Peter and Anthony, 
became zealous and active Friends, connected with the meet- 
ing at Oyster Bay, which for some time was held at Anthony's 
house. Lydia Wright, a niece, it was who in 1661 suffered 
the cruel and degrading punishment of being stripped to the 
waist and whipped, in the streets of Boston, for her religious 
faith. 

The father of Stephen M. Wright was Daniel Dodge 
Wright, who married Mary Frost Mott, daughter of Stephen 
and Sarah Mott, Friends of Jericho, L. I. 

Describing the different characters and methods of two 
sisters (now both deceased), engaged in the management of 
children in a public institution, a friend who has recently 
written an article for the INTELLIGENCER, says : 

‘‘Susan prevented evil in the children under her charge 
by her intense scorn of it. Ada often said that her sister had 
more power to make them feel ashamed of wrong-doing than 
any one else she ever knew. Both were equally effective, 
and between them the poor little sinners had no chance but 
to give up their bad ways, but the two sisters, while entirely 
united, were as different as possible. Susan was strong and 





noble, Ada peculiarly lovely, with both wit and wisdom.”’ 
Dr. E. NEWLIN WILLIAMS, a graduate of the Medical 
Department of the University of Pennsylvania, who has just 
completed a fourteen months’ term as resident physician at 
the Philadelphia Hospital, has been appointed ship surgeon 
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on the steamer Neder/and, of the Red Star line, sailing be- 


tween Philadelphia and Antwerp. Dr. Williams is a son of 
John S. Williams, of Solebury, Bucks county, Pa., and a 
nephew of Dr. Edward H. Magill, of Swarthmore. His con- 
tributions to FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER on travel and natural 
science will be recalled with pleasure by our readers. 

A subscriber, J. T., who writes from Nebraska, says: ‘‘l 
used to read the INTELLIGENCER many years ago. 
want to do without it, now, for the reading is good. 


and Benjamin Hallowell, I enjoy. 


time.’’ 

Edward C. Wilson, of the Washington, D. C., Friends’ 
School, sails this week, the 23d instant, for Europe, on a 
summer trip, with a party of young men in his charge. His 
tour, last summer, in Great Britain, conducting a similar party, 
was very pleasant and satisfactory. 

Dr. Edward Martin, of Philadelphia, well known as 
among the foremost surgeons of the city, and one of the 
managers of Swarthmore College, sailed about a fortnight ago 
from New York, in company with his brother, for a vacation 
abroad. 


A THANKSGIVING. 
HiGH on the ledge the wind blows the bayberry bright, 
Turning the leaves till they shudder and shine in the light ; 


Yellow St. John's wort and yarrow are nodding their heads, 
Iris and wild rose are glowing in purple and reds. 


Swift flies the schooner, careening beyond o'er the blue ; 


Faint shows the furrow she leaves as she cleaves lightly 


through ; 
Gay gleams the fluttering flag at her delicate mast, 
Full swell the sails with the wind that is following fast. 


Quail and sand piper and swallow and sparrow are here ; 

Sweet sound their manifold notes high and low, far and near, 

Chorus of musical waters, the rush of the breeze, 

Steady and strong from the South,—what glad voices are 
these ! 


O, cup of the wild rose, curved close to hold odorous dew, 
What thought do you hide in your heart? I would that! knew. 
O, beautiful Iris, unfolding your purple and gold ; 

What victory fling you abroad in the flags you unfold ? 


Sweet may yourthought be, red rose, but still sweeter is mine, 
Close in my heart hidden, clear as your dewdrop divine ; 
Flutter your gonfalons, Iris, the pzn I sing 

Is for victory better than joy or than beauty can bring! 


Into thy calm eyes, O Nature, I look and rejoice ; 

Prayerful, | add my one note to the Infinite voice, 

As shining and singing and sparkling glides on the glad day, 

And eastward the swift rolling planet wheels into the gray. 
—Celia Thaxter. 


Tue German Emperor, as King of Prussia, has instructed 


the Cultus Minister of the Kingdom to abrogate all those | 


regulations in the statutes of the universities which still 


demand the employment of the Latin language in the public | 


exercises or faculty business. The academic language of the 
Prussian high school is to be exclusively German. 


Sir J. Cr1cHTON BROWNE, an English authority, is of the 


opinion that consumption in the United Kingdom will, in the | 


ordinary course, disappear in sixty years. He believes, how- 
ever, that with caution in the nursing of patients it may be 
got rid of in half that time. This seems a very optimistic 
view. 

Tue Christian Register says: ‘‘We think Zola may be 
right when he says that the present crisis is war’s death-cry. 
‘It is war killing war, war making further war impossible.’ ’’ 
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EVERY-DAY GOODNESS. 


Youth’s Companion. 
| Tue stout man had jostled and fought his way 
through the crowd at the entrance to the Brooklyn 
| bridge, and he was scowling fiercely as he pushed out 
a big dent in his hat. Seated next to him in the 
bridge car was a man who had an office in the same 
| building. 
The stout man pointed to the battered hat and 
_said: “I believe men—and women, too, for that 
| matter—are no better than savages. It's everyone 
for himself. There isn’t a day passes but that I see 
something which convinces me civilization is only 
| skin-deep.” 

“I’m afraid you see only one side of it,” replied 
his neighbor. ‘‘ There are lots of good things to be 
seen every day, too. Now here is something that 
gives me a great deal of happiness during the year.’ 
He pulled a small note book from an inside pocket. 
Then he went on: “I used to feel as you do—that 
people were very selfish ; but when I began to study 
them more closely I saw so many pleasant things that 
| I got in the habit of making notes of them, and so | 
| carry this little book. Here’s what I’vé jotted down 
| to-day, for instance : : 

“On my way to the bridge this morning my hat 

| blew off. I chased it, but before I reached it three 

| other men were after it, and one of them caught it 

| forme. Now, there was an entirely unselfish act on 
the part of men who were strangers to me ; and you 
may see the same thing any windy day. 

, “As I was crossing the City Hall Park a woman 
in front of me dropped a glove without knowing it. 
| Two boys made a dive for it and shouted : ‘ Lady, 

lady, you've dropped your glove.’ Another act of 
kindness. 

‘‘ Just as I reached Broadway a truckman’s horse 
fell. The driver had hardly left his seat before the 
drivers of three other trucks stopped, got down, and 
began to help raise the horse. They did it because 
they saw a fellow-workman in trouble, and knew that 
they might need the same help at any time. 

‘‘On my way back to the office I passed a heavy, 
two-horse load of flour stuck on the cartrack. I 
stopped a minute to look, and saw several men put 
| their hands to the muddy wheels and push till the 
_dray started. They had no selfish interest in that 
load of flour; they only wanted to help. 

‘‘ These are little things, but I think they show 
| something very different from savagery. Some days 

I see even more, and some things I see every day. 
The reason we don’t notice them more is because 
| they aresocommon. You watch when we get off the 
| car now, and you'll see half a dozen of these men give 
| the papers they have just glanced through to the 
newsboy at the foot of the stairs. They might easily 
throw them away, but they know the boys can sell 
them again and thereby make a few extra pennies.”’ 

And the stout man himself, when he reached the 

















| 
| foot of the stairs, dropped a pace behind his neighbor, 
| 


and hastily slipped his paper into the hands of a 


| ragged newsboy. 
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NATURAL SCIENCE MEETING. 


Doylestown Intelligencer. 


Tue June meeting of the Bucks County Natural 
Science Association was called for Saturday, the 2d 
inst., at Byberry Hall, a point outside the county 
limits, but a most interesting place, and one whereat 
all education is highly esteemed and ardently sup- 
ported. Byberry and Bucks county have long been 
identified in community and interests, and the intimacy 
and friendship of past and present generations has 
been worthy, satisfactory, and pleasing. 

Nathaniel Richardson, president of the Associa- 
tion, had charge of the local arrangements, and had 
carriages in waiting for members and guests at the 
convenient railway points. From the times of arrival 
until noon visitors occupied themselves with visits to 
the several places of interest and an examination of 
the library and collection of the Philosophical Society, 
in the school-house nearby. 

At noon a lunch was served under the large 
trees, where guests were generously entertained and 
kindly waited upon by. hospitable hostesses of the 
vicinity. A social session of an hour followed, most 
enjoyable to all. 

The natural science meeting began at two o'clock, 
in the hall, with the regular officers in their places. 
The first subject was ‘‘ Oaks,’’ which was discussed 
by Benjamin Heritage, of the Botanical Department 
of the Academy of Natural Science. Mr. Heritage 
had illustrations upon the walls showing branches 
and leaves of the various oaks native to this section— 
some eight in all. There are a large number of 
species of oaks in the world, mostly natives of the 
Western hemisphere, mostly located in the northern 
portion. They are a tree of great interest and value 
and almost universal usefulness. 

Miss Nina S. Marshall, of New York City, gave 
a fine discussion of ‘Some American Fungi,”’ illus- 
trated with 110 photographs—the pictures being the 
work of J. A. Anderson, of Lambertville, and the 
coloring having been done by Miss H. C. Anderson. 
This exhibit was a most beautiful, as well as exact, 
reproduction of the fungi and was minutely examined 
and highly appreciated by the audience. Miss Mar- 
shall said the fungi are retrogrades and are mostly para- 
site. They fasten themselves upon other vegetable- 
growths, but cannot for themselves extract their food 
from the earth, air, water, etc. Many fungi are edible, 
but the poisonous varieties are of a virulent character. 
For these, no antidote is known, as they seem to have 
an effect in disintegrating the blood. Some fungi are 
dependent upon certain plants for their propagation— 
the rust of wheat being an instance. This rust goes 
from wheat to the barberry bush and then back again. 
In answer to a question as to whether wheat rust 
would disappear if the barberry bush were eradicated 
Miss Marshall said this was the theory of botanists 
at the present time. 

The closing discussion of the afternoon was a 
most able paper, on ‘‘ Linnzeus, and the Lesson of 
His Life,” by Dr. Kraemer, of the Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy. Dr. Kraemer spoke as an en- 
thusiastic admirer of the great botanist, and dwelt 








upon the hardships, privations, and trials of his early 
life, as well as the attainments of his remarkable and 
valuable successes, by the force of the genius and his 
undauntable and persevering work. 

The discussion of papers was necessarily very 
limited, as some visitors were obliged to leave the 
meeting to catch their train. On behalf of the 
Association, John S. Williams moved a special vote 
of thanks to those who had most ably and acceptably 
filled the program, and to those who had so hospit- 
ably entertained the society —all without the borders 
of Bucks county. The motion was unanimously and 
heartily adopted. 


The Association then adjourned tc the usual date 
in October. 


PRIVACY FOR THE POOR, 
In Alice Brown’s story, ‘ Joint Owners in Spain,” a 
touching account is given of the comfort two women 
in the Old Ladies’ Home derived from drawing a 
chalk line across the floor of their joint bedroom and 
playing that each had her own separate apartment. 
Mrs. Fuller, an Englishwoman, suggested in a paper 
lately read before the Central Poor Law Conference 


that happiness of the aged poor might be greatly in- 
creased by allowing them greater privacy in the alms 
houses. She thought that if large wards were sub- 
divided by screens or movable semi-partitions into little 
rooms, the inmates would have a more homelike 


feeling, and regain the sense of individuality that is 


lost in ordinary institution life. She said: 

‘‘ Among the privileges granted to some of the 
well-behaved aged poor in work-houses, one of the 
most highly prized is the possession of a locker. 
The bald fact that it should be so valued is a horrible 
commentary upon the cast-iron rules to which all 
must conform when once they enter upon that final 
stage of a poor man’s life. If we wish to recognize 
what work-house life really means, we must think of 
what it would be at the end of a long life to have 
nothing of one’s own—no little treasures, no little 
mementos—and, if one did possess such things, to 
have no place in which to keep them.”’ 

The election of women to the poor law boards of 
Great Britian is said to have led to much more hu- 
mane treatment of the poor; and this seems an ex- 
cellent suggestion. Man does not live by bread alone, 
still less does woman; and every human being has 
a right to a little privacy.— Alice Stone Blackwell. 


A SCIENTIFIC expedition, consisting of a number of Yale 
professors, and some students, will leave New Haven, Ct., in 
August for a trip of several weeks into the petrified regions of 
Nevada and into the Grand canyon, in a search for geological 
specimens for the Peabody museum. Prof. Charles E. 
Beecher, curator of the museum, will be in charge. The 
party also will journey to the Pacific coast. 


OnE of the items of export showing the largest increase in 
all the islands is beer. During the last ten months beer was 
sent to Cuba to the value of $585,328; to Porto Rico to the 
value of $17,018; to Hawaii to value of $164,721, and to 
the Philippine Islands to the value of $369,974.—[Washing- 
ton Post. ] 
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The Great Expenditure. 
H. B. Blackwell, in Woman’s Journal. 


Tue Boston /era/d calls attention to the ‘‘ inordinate expen- 


diture’’ of the national government. During the past two 
years and nine months it has actually spent $1,416,753,- 
277.34, more than fourteen hundred million dollars. Of this 
enormous sum, about six hundred millions have been spent 
on the army and navy ; twenty millions for the Philippine 
indemnity ; nearly four hundred millions for pensions ; and 
nearly one hundred and ten millions for interest; an aggre- 
gate outlay of $1,115,957,264.65—over eleven hundred million 
dollars spent for wars, past, present, and prospective, within 
the short space of two years and nine months ! 

All this incredible, almost inconceivable sum has been 
taken from the proceeds of labor. It has been collected 
mainly upon articles that every one eats, drinks, and wears. 
Is it any wonder that ‘‘the poor are always with us?’’ The 
wonder is that the whole people are not pauperized. 


Work for Friends. 
Springfield Republican. 
Ir [the Society of Friends] is, indeed, still strong in that city, 
[ Pailadelphia] and in Baltimore, in the personal representa- 
tion it has in every excellent cause, national or local,—in the 
moral strength it gives through the men and women of the 


meeting who are engaged in humanitarian work. Note the 
membership and the official list of unpaid service in import- 
ant causes—of the red man, of the negro, of public charities, 
of the purification of the civic service ; wherever there is 
even a small body of Friends, there will be found the Quaker 
element strongly in evidence. The time has come for a 
vigorous proselytization, like that of George Fox, though 
adapted with judgment and prudence to the conditions of the 
day—to renew and magnify the Quaker spirit, whichis always 
in behalf of the finest and noblest life. Now more than 
ever the declaration against war should be emphasized. What 
thing more refreshing is there in the current news of the day 
than the refusal of a Quaker business firm to accepta govern- 
ment contract for articles to be used in warships? More of 
this adhesion to lofty principle, removed from the cheap sur- 
render of the day, is wanted in this republic, if it is to re- 
main a republic, and not to abandon its past for an imperial 
future. 


Factory Hands in New England. 


New York Evening Post. 


A CHANGE is grandually taking place in the nationality of | 


cotton-mill employés in New England. This has become 


mills. In some Connecticut and Rhode Island mills Greeks 
are being hired, while in many Fall River mills preference is 
being given to Portuguese and Polanders, who have been 
arriving there quite rapidly in the last twelve months. 
Russians were quite acceptable at one time, but it was found 
that they sought work outside of the mills as soon as they 
saved a little money. 
long ceased to be a subject of comment. 

Of all the foreign elements, manufacturers say the Portu- 
guese are the most docile and faithful. 
is a much more independent one to handle, and is more 
mercurial in its movings from mill to mill. The Poles find 
it difficult to get beyond the more simple operations until they 
have made some attempt at mastering the English language. 

But the change in the nationality of the help in the mills 
if not quite so striking as the substitution for women and 
young girls of men varying in age from twenty-one to forty- 
five years. This is more noticeable in the ‘‘ country mills,’’ 
but there are many examples of it in Fall River. It was the 
custom until within a short period to have no men working on 
speeders, warpers, or some cloth machines. But men are 
being preferred now in these employments, more particularly 
in those mills that run long hours. Better wages are being 
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The influx of French Canadians has 


| so variable as to be without practical utility. 
| alone always contained the smallest amounts of nitrogenous 
| matters. 


offered to men in these departments than they can earn in 
other departments where more labor is required. Men who 
have been driven out in a measure by the advent of the 
foreign help have taken up the work that was done by 
women. 


Report on Negro College Men. 
Ar the recent Conference at Atlanta University, on negio 
problems, Prof. Dubois, (formerly of this city, author of the 
book, ‘‘The Negro in Philadelphia’’), presented a report 
concerning 1,200 negro college graduates, of whom informa 
tion had been gathered. 

There are 675 teachers among the number, while 233 are 
ministers or workers along religious lines, the remainder, con 
stituting about 25 per cent. of the whole, making a living as 
lawyers, physicians, farmers, business men, artisans, and 
Government employés. 

Another striking statistical fact was as to the accumulation 
of property. The average amount of real estate assessed fo: 
taxation was very nearly $2,500 for the 700 and more who 
replied to this query, the total footing up nearly one anda 
half millions. Ninety per cent. of those who graduated in 
Southern colleges remained in the South and worked for the 
race, and at least 50 per cent. of those who were educated at 
Northern colleges returned South. 

That there is no immediate danger of a surplus of college 
graduates among the negroes is apparent from the fact that 


the proportion of colored graduates to colored population is 
only one to 60,000. 


Longevity Increased in Chicago. 
As one evidence that increased longevity results from the 
present systems of public instruction, from the purification of 
waterways, and the pavement of thoroughfares, and through 
improvements in the construuction and sanitation of dwellings, 


Dr. Arthur R. Reynolds, Health Commissioner of Chicago, 
called attention recently to the comparative figures of mor- 
tality in that city. 

These statistic show that the average duration of life there 
has more than doubled during a single generation. In 1869 
the average years for the total number of decedents were 13.9. 
In 1898 they were 29.4 years, an increase of 111.5 percent. 
Based upon figures of population, it has been shown that with 
an average annual death-rate of 14.4 per thousand during 
1894—'98, compared with a like rate of 40.6 per thousand be- 
tween 1845-"54, there has been a saving of 40,050 lives per 


| annum out of the average population of the last five years. 


These conditions were better, Dr. Reynolds pointed out, than 
the showing for England and Wales, made the subject of con- 


, ape ; | gratulatory comment during the Victorian jubilee in 1897. 
more noticeable with the recent increased activity of the | 


Red or White Meat. 


‘« WHITE meat for women, red for men’’ has been the carver's 


unwritten law for generations. A recent editorial in a leading 


| medical journal seems to throw new light on the subject. 


Says the writer: 
‘« There is a rather general impression that red meats are 


| richer in nitrogenous elements, and particularly the extrac- 
The Canadianelement | 


tives, than the so-called white meats, although exact chemical 
analyses appear hitherto to have been wanting. In the hope 


| of reaching some definite conclusion in this connection, Offer 
| and Rosenquist, on the suggestion of Professor von Noorden, 
| undertook a series of observations to determine the total 


amount of nitrogen, and the proportion of extractives and of 


| bases, in various kinds of meat, from fish, fowl, cattle, fresh 


and smoked. It was found that the comparative results were 


Fish and deer 


There thus appears to be no justification for the 
clinical distinction that is often made between red and white 
meats, and we are therefore compelled to surrender another 
unsustained medical tradition.’’ 





A ‘* War Correspondent’s 


Experience. 
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One of the best-known of the American literary men who went | 


out to South Africa as ‘‘ war correspondent "’ is Julian Ralph, a 
frequent contributor to Harper's Monthly. He has found war 
not very delightful, and is frank to say so. He reached 
London a few weeks ago, completely invalided, and, it was 


said, liable to lose a leg. Writing tothe London Daily Mai/ 
he said : 


‘* Battered externally, disordered inside, unable to digest 
food for weeks, nursing bruises and ailments a half-dozen at 
once, I look upon this war as having ill repaid me for the 
kindly and jubilant tone in which | have dealt with it. And, 
oh! How sick of itl am. How deadly, unutterably sick | 
am of it. The long months of sand diet and hard-faring 
under Methuen took from me a stomach which an ostrich 
would have envied and exchanged for it a second-hand, worn- 
out apparatus which turns upside down at the approach of any 
food except diluted milk. A piece of a Boer shell which hit 
me in the chest made me faint and weary for many days, and 
then a novel method of alighting from a Cape cart into a 
trench with the cart on top of me left me one-legged for five 
weeks, after which I found myself with a low-class, no- 
account limb in which I have no confidence. Upon my 
recovering this inferior and makeshift other leg, my horse 
shot me into a wire fence which tore both arms into shreds, 
painted one thigh like an omelet and the other like a South 
African sunset, and left me an internal fracture which I must 
keep as a perpetual souvenir."’ 


THE catastrophe in China overshadows all other affairs. War 
has practically begun. The Europeans and Americans have 
been shut up in the cities, and the fate of those at Pekin is 
uncertain. It was reported by a dispatch from Hong Kong 
on the 16th that the foreign legations in that city had been 
burned, andthat the German ambassador, Baron von Ketteler, 
had been killed. The march of the relieving forces from 
Tien Psin to Pekin was impeded by the ‘‘ Boxers,’’ and tele- 
graphic communication cut off. 

On the 18th the Chinese forts at the mouth of the Pei-Ho 
river, near Tien Tsin, fired upon the foreign war-ships, and 
then after being bombarded by the ships, were taken bya 
landing force. United States troops have beeen ordered to 
proceed from Manilia to China, and British troops from India. 


LATER dispatches seem to make it clear that the ‘‘ relief ex- 
pedition *’ which was on its way from Tien Tsin to Pekin was 
obliged to return. This has intensified anxiety as to the fate 
of the Europeans and Americans shut up in the latter city. 
It appears that the forts at Taku opened fire in the night, 
which suggests that some of the foreign ships were endeavor- 
ing then to pass up to the support of the relief column. 
(The Chinese regulations permit nothing to pass between sun- 
set and sunrise.) It is stated that in the attack on the forts 
the foreign ships lost 21 killed and 57 wounded, more than 
half of these being Russian. It is not understood that 
United States ships took part in the engagement. The policy 
of the Government at Washington. has been to take in- 
dependent, ‘‘concurrent’’ action, and not ‘‘joint’’ action 
with the other Powers. 


THE national convention of the Republican party has been 
in session in Philadelphia this week. The only question of 
special interest has been the selection of a candidate for vice- 
president, the unanimous renomination of President McKinley 
being ‘conceded. At this writing it is expected that Theodore 
Roosevelt, now governor of New York, will be nominated 
for vice-president. 

William J. Bryan's nomination in the Democratic national 
convention, which meets at Kansas City on the 4th of next 
month, was made certain last week by the action of state con- 
ventions which made more than two-thirds of all the delegates 
to the convention instructed for him. 
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THERE has been very little news from the South African 
war, in the week preceding this writing, and no operations of 
importance are known to have occurred. One report is that 
Gen. Roberts is negotiating for peace with the wife of Presi- 
dent Kruger and the wife of Gen. Botha, who remained in 
Pretoria. Mrs. Reitz, wife of the Transvaal State Secretary, 
has sailed for Europe with her family. There has been a 
parliamentary crisis in Cape Colony, Premier Schreiner having 
resigned, and Sir J. Gordon Sprigg having succeeded him. 
THE St. Louis street car strike is not yet settled. Samuel 
Gompers, president of the Federation of Labor, persuaded 
the strikers, at the close of last week, to agree to submit to 
arbitration the only remaining point in dispute—the re-employ- 
ment of discharged men. This proposal the street-car com- 
pany refused. The condition continues much the same as for 


several weeks past, and there has been more or less disorder 
daily. 


REVOLUTIONARY movements, involving severe fighting, 
have been in progress for some time in Venezuela and Co- 
lombia, South America. In the latter country, Parras, the 
revolutionary leader defeated the forces of the Government 
near the city of Panama, on the 13th and 14th instant, the 
Government loss being no less than 435 killed. It was ex- 
pected that Panama would be surrendered to the revolutionists. 


NEWS NOTES. 
A MISPRINT in an item under this heading, in the issue of 


the oth, made Queen Victoria 84 last month, instead of 81. 
She was born Fifth month 24, 1819. 


THE foreign commerce of the United States for the fiscal 
year closing this month will be the heaviest on record. The 


exports will probably amount to $1,400,000,000. Imports 
have also been heavy. 


THE Washington (State) Grand Lodge of Masons, in ses- 
sion in Tacoma, has voted not to admit liquor-dealers to 
membership in the Order, and directs present members who 
are in that business to withdraw. 


ELEVEN persons lost their lives ina fire in a tenement 
house at 34 Jackson street, New York City, on the 15th inst. 
Six persons were injured and taken to hospitals suffering from 
burns and the effect of the smoke. 


BooKER T. WASHINGTON, in reference to the organization 
of a national negro party, says: ‘‘A colored man’s party 
would go forth with a chip on its shoulder, and what we want 
is peace with the white man and not war.”’ 


THE ‘‘Gold Democrats,’’ who supported Palmer and 
Buckner, in 1896, have called a convention to meet at Indian- 
apolis on the 25th of next month. The Anti-Imperialists 
propose to hold a conference, or convention, in New York City. 


CHARLES K. LANDIS, the founder of Vineland and other 
South Jersey fruit towns, died at Vineland, on the 12th inst., 
in his 68th year. He was a young lawyer in Philadelphia, 
when he engaged in 1857 in the settlement of Hammonton ; 
later he undertook Vineland. 


THE Houston, Texas, Fos?, of the 15th inst., printed a 
list of fifteen women and children who have been burned to 
death since June 7, as the result of the explosion of kerosene 


oil cans. In every case except one the person was attempting 
to kindle a fire with kerosene. 


PRESIDENT HENRY WADE ROGERS, of the Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill., (Methodist), has resigned. A 
trustee in an interview in a Chicago newspaper, says his 
resignation was forced because a year ago, at a public meeting 
in Chicago, -he made a speech opposing imperialism. 


Dr. HENRY SIDGWICK, for nearly twenty years professor 
of moral philosophy at Cambridge University, England, is 
compelled to resign his chair by serious ill health. His wife 
(who is a sister of Arthur J. Balfour, Government leader in 
the House of Commons), is Principal of Newnham College, 
for women, at Cambridge. 
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NOTICES. 


*.*A Conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of the Yearly and 
Quarterly Meetings will be held in the Meeting- 
house at Penn’s Manor, Bucks Co., Pa., on 
First-day, Sixth month 24, at 2.30 p.m. The 
meeting will be addressed by Joseph S. Walton. 

Subject, ‘‘ Temperance,’’ All interested are 
respectfully invited to attend. On behalf of 
Committee. SUSANNA RicH, Clerk, 

Woodbourne, Pa. 


*,.*A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting will 
be held at Lansdowne on First-day, Sixth 
month 24, 1900, at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 

*.* Acknowledgments.—The Friends’ Book 
Association acknowledges receipt of the follow 
ing contributions to the Children’s Country 
Week Association : 

«os + os oe ee 

Cash, 

Fellowship Circle of King’s 
Daughters at Friends’ Central 
School, Phila., . 


. $ 6.00 
.50 


10 00 


Amount, . . $16.50 

Also four packages of clothing from the Fel- 
lowship Circle of King’s Daughters. 

Joun CoMLy, Superintendent. 
Sixth month 16, 1900. 

*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, as way may 
open, has made appointments, as follows : 
StxTH MONTH : 

24. 10.30a. m., Reading. 
Aquiia J. LINvILL, Clerk. 

*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for meetings 
during Sixth month, as follows : 

StxTH MONTH: 
24. Fawn Grove, Pa. 
SEVENTH MONTH : 
1. New Market, Md. 
Joun J. CorNELL, Chairman. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, AT CHARLESTON, S. C. 

Round-trip tickets to Charleston, S. C., via 
the Southern Railway, account of the Annual 
Meeting of the National Educational Associa- 
tion will be sold on July 5, 6, 7, and 8, good 
to return until September 1, at rate of one first- 
class fare plus two dollars membership fee. 
Stop-overs will be allowed, both going and 
returning, on all tickets reading via the Southern 
Railway. 

The route of the Southern Railway passes 
through the historic battle-grounds of Virginia 
and the Carolinas, and affords excellent facil- 
ities for reaching Charleston and seeing en 
route the agricultural and manufacturing indus- 
tries, as well as the principal commercial cities 
and resorts of the South. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, will be pleased to furnish all information 
desired. 


REDUCED RATES TO CHAR- 
LESTON, S. C. 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILRCAD. 

For the meeting of the National Educational 
Association at Charleston, S. C., July 7-13, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell excur- 
sion tickets from all stations on its lines to 
Charleston at the rate of one fare for the round 
trip, plus $2.00. Tickets will be sold July 5 to 
8, inclusive, and to be good to return until 
September I, inclusive. On the return trip stop- 
over will be allowed at Washington on deposit 
of ticket with Joint Agent and on payment-of 
fee of $1.00 


IENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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BARING POWDER 


Imparts that peculiar lightness, sweetness, 
and flavor noticed in the finest cake, short 
cake, biscuit, rolls, crusts, etc., which ex- 
pert pastry cooks declare is unobtainable 
by the use of any other leavening agent. 


Made from pure, grape cream of tartar. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


REDUCED RATES TO CINCINNATI 
AND RETURN. 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


For the Annua! Convention of the Baptist 
Young People’s Union of America, to be held 
at Cincinnati, July 12-15, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will sell excursion tickets 
from all stations on its line to Cincinnati at one 
fare for the round trip. Tickets to be sold and 
good going July 10 to 13, inclusive, and to 
return until July 17, inclusive; but if 
tickets be deposited with the Joint Agent at 
Cincinnati on or before July 14, and if fee of 
fifty cents be paid, the return limit will be 
extended to August 10, inclusive. 


A VALUABLE PUBLICATION. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD I900 SUMMER 
EXCURSION ROUTE BOOK. 

On June 1, the Passenger Department of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will publish 
the 1900 edition of its Summer Excursion Route 
Book. This work is designed to provide the 
public with descriptive notes of the principal 
Summer Resorts of Eastern America, with the 
best routes for reaching them, and the rates of 
fare. It contains all the principal seashore and 
mountain resorts of the East, and over seven- 
teen hundred different routes or combinations of 
routes. The book has been compiled with the 
greatest care, and altogether is the most com- 


SUMMER OUTINGS. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company an- 
nounces the following Personally-Conducted 
Tours for the Summer and early Autumn of 
1g00: 

To the North, including Niagara Falls, Thou- 
sand Islands, the St. Lawrence, Montreal, 
Quebec, trip up the Saguenay to Chicoutimi and 
return, Au Sable Chasm, Lakes Champlain and 
George, and Saratoga, July 21 to August 4, and 
August I1to25. Rates, $125 from New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, in- 
cluding all necessary expenses during the entire 
time absent. Proportionate rates from other 
points. 

To Niagara Falls, excursion tickets good to 
return within ten days will be sold on July 26, 
August 9 and 23, September 6 and 20, October 
4 and 18, at rate of $10 from Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington. These tickets 
include transportation only, and will permit of 
stop over with limit at Buffalo, Rochester, Can- 
andaigua, and Watkins on the return trip, 
except on the excursions of August 23 and 
September 20 from Philadelphia and tributary 
points, which will be run via Manunka Chunk 
and Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Rail- 
road. On these two excursions stop over will 


plete and comprehensive hand-book of Summer | be permitted at Buffalo on return trip. 


travel ever offered to the public. 

The cover is handsome and striking, printed 
in colors, and the book contains several maps, 
presenting the exact routes over which tickets 
are sold. The book is profusely illustrated with 
fine half-tone cuts of scenery at the various 
resorts and along the line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

On and after June 1, this very interesting 
book may be procured at any Pennsylvania 
Railroad ticket office at the nominal price of ten 
cents, or upon application to the general office, 
Broad Street Station, by mail, for twenty cents. 


| 


Five-day tour to Gettysburg, Luray, and 
Washington September 15. Rate, $25 from 
New York, $22 from Philadelphia. Propor- 
tionate rates from other points. . 

A nine-day tour to Gettysburg, Luray Cav- 
erns, Natural Bridge, Richmond, Old Point 
Comfort, and Washington, October 9. Rate, 
$65 from New York, $63 from Philadelphia, 
including all necessary expenses. Proportionate 
rates from other points. 

For itineraries and further information apply 
to ticket agents, or address Geo. W. Boyd, As- 
sistant General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 
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ES the difficulty of getting a tint 


or shade induce you to buy pre- 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCE 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
CKSTEIN 


ATLANTIC 


pared paint whose composition is 


Cincinnati. 


a mystery ? 
Our Pure White Lead Tinting Colors 


New York. 


Pure White Lead Paint, proved by the ex- 


UTHERN 
- Chicago. 


| make it easy to obtain any desired shade of 


perience of over 600 years to be the most 


durable. 


The brands in margin are genuine 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 


Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 


“old Dutch process” White Lead. 
For colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. Any shade desired is readily 


FREE obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 


ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘‘Uncle Sam’s Ex- 
perience With Paints’ forwarded upon application. 


Cleveland. 
Salem, Mass. 


SALEM 

CORNELL 
Buffalo. 

KENTUCK 


Y 
Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


Household Linens 


We offer full assortments in our | 
well-known high grades at the old | 
prices—though wholesale costs have | 
advanced fully one-fifth : 
Unbleached Table Linen—of extra | 

quality, 62-inch—s5o cents a yard. 
Heavy Unbleached Table Linen—7o- | 

inch—s50 cents a yard. 


Full Bleached Table Linen—68-inch— | 
75 cents a yard. 


IF YOU WANT 





Double Damask Table Linen—72-inch, | 
full bleached— $1.25 a yard. 


Unbleached Napkins—22-inch, extra 
value at our price—$1.00 a dozen. 


A DELICIOUS CUP OF COFFEE 
TRY Ingram’s Blended 


31 North Second St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Silver Bleached Napkins—extra-heavy, 
22-inch— $2.00 a dozen. 


Fine Hemstitched Huch Towels—dam- 
ask border and figured centre ; 20x40 
inches —25 cents each. 7 | 


Unbleached, Bath Towels—extra-heavy; 
24x54 inches—z5 cents each. 


Heavy Unbleached Bath 
21x44 inches—12% 


Towels— 
cents each. 


Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. Address orders ‘'‘ Department 
e ” 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Mirrors, Pictures, 
Frames, Etc. 


“THE BLICKENSDERFER 


TYPE-WRITER 


No. 5, $40. No.7, $50. Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 


| us and to the advertisers. 


Neatness, Speep, 
Simp icity. 


ELIZABETH LLOYD, Agent, 
DARBY, PENNA. 


It is a striking fact that there is not a 
reigning sovereign in Europe whose 
family is of the nation over which he 
rules. The house of Austria is in reality 
the house of Lorraine, the Hapsburgs 
being of Swiss origin. The King of Bel- 
gium is a Saxe-Coburger. The King of 
Denmark is a Holsteiner, The young 
King of Spain is an Austro-Bourbon. 
The King of Italy is a Savoyard. The 
founder of the Bernadotte dynasty in 
Sweden was a country attorney at Pau, 
less than a century anda quarter ago, and 
the King of Hellenes is a Holsteiner. 
The British royal family are Hanoverian, 
and the Hohenzollerns were originally 
Suabians, being therefore partly Bavarians 
and partly Swiss.—[New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser. ] 


THE Dorcas room will be kept open two 
days in the week during the summer. It 
would be too great a miss to the people, 
were we to close it altogether. The very 
efficient Clerk, Elizabeth Ladson, will be 
left in charge, and will acknowledge re- 
ceipt of barrels, if distinctly marked. 
Please send the barrels along.—[Laing 
School Visitor. ] 


THE annual convention of colored phy- 
sicians of South Carolina, was recently 
held in Charleston. Fifteen years ago, 
there were but two colored physicians in 
the State. Nowthere are thirty physicians 
four druggists, and one dentist. Two of 
the physicians are women.—[Laing 
School Visitor. ] 


THE narrow-minded ask : Is this one of 
our tribe, or is he a stranger? But to 
those who are of noble disposition the 
whole world is but one family. — [Hindu 
Scriptures. | 


A RECIPE for lemon pie vaguely adds: 
‘*Then sit on a hot stove and stir con- 
stantly."’ Just as if anybody could sit on 
a hot stove without stirring constantly ! 


VESSELS large may venture more, 
But little boats should keep near shore. 
—Franklin. 


S. F, BALDERSTON'S SON, 
Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [lade to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 





Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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REAL ESTATE BROKERS, 


Have Removed their Offices to 


CHESTNUT and 13th STS. 


(South East Corner.) 


Because of the low rates 
OKLAHOMA. of interest and scarcity of 
desirable local mortgages, inquiry is beginning 
for WESTERN SECURITIES. Those negotiated by 
H. H. Hogan, of Guthrie, Ok., appear to be well 
, secured on improved lands in a substantially de- 
veloped section, where values have been main- 
tained. For information address, 

ISAAC PORSYTHE 

503 Provident — Philad’ a, Pa. 


PETER WRIGHT &SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 


Interest allowed on 


Young Friends’ Review. | 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


Now in its Fifteenth Year. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Business Eprror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


SAMUEL -DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street. 


To Repair 
Broken Arti- 
cles use 


Major's 
‘Cement 


Remember 


MAJOR'S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 
MAJOR’S 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing a Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pen 
JOSEPH 1 L. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


~ JONES 
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GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts 


Capital $2,000, O00. 
ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR 
CORPORATIONS. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


Chartered 1836 


Surplus, $5,000,000. 

AcTs AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MortT- 
GAGES. 

DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
IZATION. 

REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R»SHIPLEY; 
ASA S. WING; 
= FOULKE; Assistant Trust QP, 

. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL 


Merchants’ Trust Company, | Where to Locate? 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAP BEAL paid in), 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- 
rage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 
panes R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MOR EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, 7it/e and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS 


Rowane S. Savres, 

- Borrow Winrenny, 

SLLWoOD Becker, 
Epwin S.Drxon, 
1 Warren G. Grirritn, 
Homas R. Gitt, Samugt Bancrort, Jr., 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, Epwarp G. McCotiin, 
Avrrev I. Puiuirs. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY, 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Nicuoras Brice, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
S. Davis Pace, 
osern R. Ruoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 

READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Roy-wasap Route to 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
i 


Telephone 2-29-38-D. 
S ceemngiipemmentintiy 


TR irk: 


Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Actua 
cr of Insurance Doparsnest, 


. ROB- 
DAVID 


OSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 
ON TOWNSEND: Assistant Actuary, 
aati C. WALTER BORTON. 


a, 


WHY, IN THE TERRITORY 
TRAVERSED BY THE... 


Louisville 
and Nashville 
Railroad, 


the Great Centra! Southern Trunkline, 
»IN.. 


KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, 
ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA, 


WHERE 
Farmers, Fruit Growers, 
Stock Raisers, Manufacturers, 
Investors, Speculators, 


and Money Lenders 


will find the greatest chances in the United 
States to make ‘ big money’ by reason of the 
abundance and cheapness of 


LAND AND PARMS, 
TIMBER AND STONE, 
IRON AND COAL 
LABOR—EVERYTHING ! 

Free sites, financial assistance, and freedom 
from taxation, for the manufacturer. 

Land and farms at $1.00 per acre ahd up- 
wards and 500,000 acres in West Florida that 
can be taken gratis under U S. Homestead laws. 

STOCKRAISING IN THE GuLF Coast Dis- 
TRICT WII L MAKE ENORMOUS PROFITS. 

Half fare excursions the first and third Tues- 
days of each month. 

Let us know what you want, and we will tell 
you where and how to get it—but don't delay, 
as the country is filling up rapidly. 

Printed matter, maps, and all information free. 

Address, ' R. rere 

General Immigration ndustrial 
x LOUISVILLE, KY. - 


F, GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 





